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AESTRACT 

Four units in a junior high school language arts 
rrogram— literature, rhetoric, language, and reading--are" presented 
m this curriculum guide. The introduction argues that a viable 
language arts prograin should be relevant to the imiredi ate needs of 
the students, should emphasize self-discovery, and should atteirpt to 
unify the content and process of learning so that students not only 
learn linguistic skills but also become more sensitive people. Each 
sjction ot the guide begins with a position paper outlining the goals 
of that particular discipline and then presents a teaching or 
resource unit to accomplish these goals. The literature section 
offers a teaching unit in popular music as literature and a unit in 
the novel', "The old Man and the Sea." The rhetoric section has a 
resource unit on writing a visual description of a person The 
language section includes a resource unit on the varieties of English 
and an appendix entitled "A Mature Attitude toward Usage " The ' ' 
reading section presents a resource unit on vocabulary. The final 
section of the guide lists recomniended textbooks and print and 
nonprint tnaterials. (Author/Di) • 
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COALS, FINDINCIS, AND KKCOmiiNDAT TONS WnRKSHOi' 



Tlh- piirpOHc'H ot our workHhap^ an dvlinvd by t=lu' w trc r i n^:* iMMm i t L iu< nnu 
Ki'iMi !iv Lht.' wnrk^hop niLMiibers wert*: (I) To cit^vulnp uHiinblt' >;u i tU- 1 i HrH lor ImLh 
vt'LiM^a!! .iiul wuw LvavhuVHi (2) To uvalunliu aiul iruccMiHTii'iiL LMiinHMU J aiiv'.uai',*^ 
inaLiTjalH, alLLM^ lnc'l'^:in^^ with publislu^rs' represontaUt vc*s ; (3) To i^xitMiH (hi* 
urunthl work that had gone bcron^, through Cht' languagL' nrtH wc^rkslu^p's statrcl 
philnBnphy In 1968; (4) To di'uido upon tho placu of gr^munar in Lhc jaiuuiau^ 
arts ciirr i cu him; (5) To providu rramcwork for dDVLOopmcMil: of i n= Hl-tv i t't^ 
t'thKNiLion for LLJUchers in the fall cind Chroughout the* yeai'; (U) To v/riLt' our 
phi !v)s(iphy conci-'i nlng Lho toachin^^ of liLeraturQ ^ rhutoriCj ian)»uaiU' and rrad^ 
I n^.!, in tho total lanHua<Tc* arts program; and (7) To provide mndtn.H and sUi/aiu^- 
Mii'Hj Inccirpora tud Into samplu units ^ whureby new tuachcrb and nthcM^ Luacht'rH 
can practlcH' InducCivt? methods ol' toaching l^ingua^^o ^ 

'rhv commXtQQ did agree that we fuar^d one major olastacie in acronip I ia^li iai); 
uiir ^u^^l-Bj and there CnrL^, proposu the Tol Lowing: 

That the purposu oT workshop be cLuarly defined at: the onset, and, \\ Lhi- 
purpnsL' inciudt^s production of material for teachers ^ the vnlue ol" whicii 
is conttngLMit upon distribution to teachers rlurlnK orientation wei^ki LliaL 
the means oC producing such a product (i,e^j typist^ iinances, ma tur 1 a 1 s ) 
be jfead i Ly available to the coiTmittoe. 

We 1 ound that we eoulf) not develop a single prescriptive guide in hu dhucI 
in all Hc'venth, eliUith, and ninth grade language arts classes* Our c!isti'iet 
i H ton larKe and too diversified to make such a comprehensive guidu piMt'ticar, 
Wt' V i our district as foiir s ub- d is tri c ts with In a lar;;t*r diHtrict, TIk'Ho 
s u i i ? is t r i c t s c: c) r r e s p o n d to t h o f o u r high s c h o u 1 a 1 1 a nd a n c e a r e a a . We r v c op, n i ^ o 
the ract that the junior high schoola within the district have a groat Jeal nf 
culcuraL variatinn an^l that needs in one school are not necessarily Vho nec^dH 
in ali* 'Hh.' k 1 nds of acLivlties and progjrams that we are rt'ConiniLMul 1 n;'. are 
oHHiMitlaJ to ii I I junior high school stLidents* The latii^ua;u' arts tracliers and 
thi' iMiiiding coordiiKitor may select materials from our lists and the MhLs 
[jrtnM'de^! In tfie Instructional Materials Guide for District 4d and adapjt a pro- 
;u%'ii]i lliat Huems most uselul to their ov^?n student body, 

it was agreed that the inductive or Inquiry approach must iir cncod ra ;t' J 
and fisi"! by teachers. This is further cTiiplias ized by the duve lopinent of modi- 1 
unitH in literature, rhetoric, language ^ and reading, in wliich strnte:UeK an<l 
Huggi'sLod iiiati^rlals niaku use of the inquiry approach. 
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.ii'^ M/mO Suinin.'r Junior IIIh^J La!i::Uui/.o Artn WDrkMlion ri'ctMiiiUfn {ii it Lib U'l 
iM.ils iii' coiu; i ('(M-p 1 by t:h(^Lr uol b=^i;.^iu'S in Distrlci 'i J : 

I'lint a Kpoeial roadliu; tcacliur-cncird i nacor in- a«Hi ;*niul ( iMch iiiiiin!- 
iiLUi school, wlinHt^ only aHHignmiMit HhaU. be to MUveJupi coordin.Ur, an.: 
inipravr rtviMln^ i.nfitructton in the Junior high achooU 

Thnt n Innmin^o arts coorfl inatoir be appDint(?d Lor uach junior hi'ili j=u-hi)nl; 
Thai rrluHHt* tlma bo provi^Uul Cur UhlH per^son to ah\ in ar t i r n ! a t i on nu( 
t'oor i i nn 1 1 on of \nnf\ur\j^Q arts; and ^ if thv schooi prournm provnb/H i oi* 
Lhr-'i- )^ra Im- coor^;lnaEors , that one bo ^ipHignato'l an die LariKuarM 
artK coor-iiuaLor for thu tuitin- j^chool* 

TUnt tfvichint^. nssii^nmonts bo made at the juniov hl;Ui leVi'^l whcr^'by ti^ueht/r 
or languagi^ artH aro thorouKhly proparoU, tuaclior?^ aHHl'^ne^l to t\\v 

langLiai^u artH/Hocial stuJioR core program have at least u<|uaL pi-L' jKi rat i on 
in both .subject fields, pro far able a irajor in Isoth, 

I'hnt an in-servLca program be ostnbllshevi in whleh I) enurBO ir<.^ ol Ti'reM 
lor both >ii?^crlQt and degree crGiitt; 2) teachers of Dlstrle riwiui'sl 
both the course content anO the accrerlited teacher of yaid ^.-urHt.^; 3) tht- 
school diBtrlct pay one-^tbird ol the cost and partieipantH desiriiu* err. ml 
j)ay th(^ othar two-thirds; and 4) participants rrom the school distriel; not 
lU'Siring crcnllt pay no tuition. 

That a Innuuago arts currlculuni fllG be established in our din trier 
curriculum library. Junior high . language arts coordinadorH should 
oncournHe tL^nchers to submit toacliing units ror the rile tiirouj\hnLi t L\u^ 
scliool yonr^ 

•rhat the oxistinB Lan^^uage Arts Stoerlng Cdnnnittoo, composed of Iri^^h Hchpo 
iiepartmc^nt chairmen, junior high coordinators, representatives ol «peei/U 
education teachors, eletnGnCary porsonnelj and administration (untler tlie- 
guidance oC the Lan^^unge Arts Consultant) continue to function rcgu|.arly 
during the school year to ensure communicationj Implementation ol the IVoM 
Sunmicr Workshop Rcconuncndations , and administration of sub- eonimi t tt*e8 lor 
thc' purpose oi* 

a. studying tlie feasibility ol implementing the 196H Work.Hhpp 
Hecommendattons , 

b. reviewing and evaluating nt'W print and non-i^rlnt materials for 
language arts , 

That a newsletter or similar publication to language arts teaeherj^ in^ 
"founded" as a means of sharing Ideas in the communication arts l ie las. 

That Lime for anguage arts meeting be Boparate from and not in eonl Lict 
V/ i t h s o c i a 1 studies me e t i ngs , 

That junior high language arts All-in--Qne meetings be ei^ tab] i idu^d to serve* 
the nei'dd and Interests of all language arts tencbers, grad(^H 7^0 
Inclusively. 
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"i1hM; Lli!" L'in;uKi;U' Avlii (lonriulLan L ati*' Liu'^ hnn. '.p Aff?; Sit'* iwii- i 
\\\vn mu.'i- ri'Hjit^fiH i Ul I i-t.y .mu piny a ^^riUiLtT roh' jfi a! I i,-. i.iMn 

ilinkil!;', inr lIi*^ iMlljjci'i: rji'lsl- 

M. rihii <:! workHhisp bt' i un Ij 1. m'Mt Hiniinir^r lu -u'vi'Inp pn?;i(ini! pjp,'i-;, 
■ *u i ] i ni'S , antj iiddlLilona 1 mnttMrinl In Spelling, Vfrb;tl iniM-v* ismI 

t-omjiiun i caeifjii 5 an* I non- print iiuM.lia, 
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1 NTiK)i)lU'TiON 

.= y:nr^l U ynnr v 

'H'htH'ti nnti r t'^ c.;cl K)ucl ilijrjni.'; lIr- Uuji l\'w nionlh^^ 

\u\^ Imc! S'l^ACKlKRTKO imp 11 cfl t i onn for our f^hinking. 
VJf= iiiufU iKHv fncM; L"lio facl: tlmt: 

only wliL-n tlit BUudant: CnOOSTNG what tro loarn, 
only when .schnol is not 1 n c 5' r r iii?^t' 1 n g Ills -'educnt T chi ^ " 
only whun ulic world hti lives in NOW haH BigniQcnnco 

and IB not ix mttra uoniptir tmun t labctLod "Hchnol," 
caTi Ills luarning be* RELIiVANT^ 
Tito lani^iiage arts class (or bctttar yot ^ the language nrts "u>?porluncu") 
cannot ignore the previous and on-going 
axpGriences of sEudemts 

(tliyae make up bin frame of reCerence to uiie world) 
cannot dismiss any of them as iifreTevantj 
cannot afford to miss the immediacy of the present momont 

and Its unique value to the student and 
cannot deny that every person is using his languagts 
and other muan^ of contmunlcation 
cone tant ly 

the WAY hy wants to^ no Tiiatter what or how 
he has boen taugh-"« 
II diffurs only in degree of indensity from daily lifQ^ for 
it mouts nach studant at his own door, 

plans new eKporlences for him that flow naturally 

from liig view of the worlds 
showB him some new doors that might help him grow 
into a more human being, 
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We recognize that the faultg of 
irrelevant procedures , 
approval for quiet conformity ^ 
hariTifully narrow judgments, 
discrimination 5 and 
Gomfortable middle-class opinions 
are OUR faults. 

No change in our schools is so essential to all change as the 

METERING of teacher attitudes. 

Sometinies 

a fear that we aren't preparing the itudents for *'the future" 

(or the threat of eKaminations) 
a desire to "give" theni all we can while we "have thetn" 

(or rigid adherence to a syllabus) 

a feeling that Language Arta is only the content of maiterpieces of literature 

and principles of rhetoric 

(or attachnient to our own pet units and methods) 
an insecurity If each class Is not neatly and completely preplanned 

and packaged 

leads a teacher to try to 

STRUCTURE the students' responaes 

instead of structuring only the experience, 
TELL them what they ought to learn 

' instead of allowing them to diecover for themselves ^ 
JUDGE their works against adult standarda 
instead of accepting them as they are, 
INTERPRET the experiences from an adult frame of referenGe 
instead of aGeeptlng the Interpretation , 
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based on their present viaw of the world ^ . . 
It's a simple matter of the teacher's 

STEPPING ASIDE at the monient of growth, 

HOLDING BACK his adult aniwer at the moinent of discovery ^ 

FREEING the path for the 'student to go 

where he nwit 

as far as he can. 

District 4J graduated approximately 1500 young people In 1969, 

Responses to this "product" in the past have gone the gamut from 

pleased approval , to appalled disbaliaf. 

Although many of our students are more than adequately prepared 

for mental tasks demanded in college 

the majority of our graduates, who are not college-abound , 

have been SHORT-CHANGED, 

cheated of statui ai well as skills . 

As someone has said, the HFTGHT that a civlltEation will go 

is determined by the way it EDUCATES iti MASSES* 

Re-examining this GRADUAL and 

his relationship with 

his school system 

will help provide the baslj for our rationale 

in formulating the Eugene "guide. " 

The graduate has certain rights 

'=to be Involved in deGisions concerning his own learning 

^-to an environment that fosters an image of himself as worthy 

teachers who accept him and do not equate his value 
with his academic achievement 

associatea of his omi age who are encouraged to accept him 

and not equate hie value with hii dificiencies or dlfferencei 
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^^-to wondGr, to be curious, to feel *'the tension and triumph of discovi^ry'* 

to be allowed time to think 

not to have his tasks over^s tructured 

to be ancouraged to follow intereits experlnien tally* 
--to relevances learning in terms of a Tneanlngful "here and now'* world 

not to be domlnatad by a -■should'* philosophy 

to be "a part of all that ha has met*' (part of universal 
human experience) 

to see his education as a continuing, integral elenient of his 
whole life as an adult. 

And the school 

in order to allow the student the greatest opportimlty 

for proficiency and underitandlng 

of his language 

provides a framework for language arti 

based on 

--the history and structure of language 

-^-social implications of language (usage) 

--and concepts of language mbiguity (semantics) 

of language manipulation (writing and ipeaklrLg choices) 

of language power and influence 

of language ai a means of defining and ordering reality. 



The student and the school^ then, 

SHARE the regponsibility of sfetting 

reaionable and realistic goals 
for each student 

aiming at least for a 
minimum prof tciency level 
for all students* . 
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With skills s the graduate will expect to 



-=read with the speed and comprehension commensurate with 
the difficulty of the material and his needs 

--use eCfective procedures to improve his spelling and vocabulary 

--read and listen critically and purposefully to interpret and 
evaluate the views of others 

*-use efficiently the routine language skills of the citizen 

consumer (applications , forms, business letters j contracts , etc,) 

-^coirenunlcate (speak and write) his views clearlyj effectively, 
and appropriately 

--differentiate between thinking that is critical and objective^ 
and thinking that Is emotional and subjective* 

seeing the problem of choices and consequences ^ and 
evaluating alternatives 

making discriminations ^ cognitively (as in analysis of 
part and whole), and effectively (as in assigning values) 

recognizing parallels and relating those elements which In 
larger contexts, belong together. 

With attitudes ^ the graduate hopes to 

-'liatenj readj and observe appreciatively (liking or dis- 
liking and knowing why) 

--make purposeful and accurate observations of phenomena 
significant to him 

--practice deiirable social courtesiei as a speaker and a 
listener 

--recognize that although change is inevitable, he is able 
to affect its direction 

--recognize thp dignity of man and significance of life 

seeking to gain inslghtii into human experiences and motives 

comparing values to help him arrive at his judgments 

appreciating the diversity of life experiences 

seeing his particular life experience as It relates to 
universal life experiences. 
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The teacher wlU be a PROBLEM to the student 

if he . ;| 

is unable or unwilling to eope with change 
feels that new approaches threaten his authority 
is afraid of having Inadequate knowledge 
feels ove.rwhelmed by new methods and materials 

the^bUr'""^^ parents, administrators, other teachers, the press or 
■ or he^ 

. ' lacks imagination and creativity 

lacks sensitivity toward and respect for the students 
stifles or ignores some students 
dominates discussion. 
The administrative system will be a PROBLEM to the student 

if it 

is more concerned with program than with people 

--when compartmentallaation discourages the student's 

seeing relationships and from transferring learning 

-when Its demands do not Indicate reipect for. or understanding 
of what goes on in the classroom 

—when early rewards for conforming behavior 
retard the student's learning 

"When the curriculum is "unrelated" to the decisions 

and actions that lead to important consequences 
In the student's total world. 

NOW. ..HOW WOULD YOU SUGGEST IfflLPING STUDENTS ^ffiET THESE CRITERIA? 

AND, FORGIVE US A MORE PPACTICAL QUESTION 

...how would ^ plan a cuirrlculura for a diitrlet this size? 
Do you realiae that the Eugane Public School District 
employs ovar 1100 teachers 

had 21,580 fifudents enrolled In September, 1968 
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expects 22,126 students to enroll in Septeinber, 1969 
projects that this enrollinenc will grow to eomewhere between 
23,000 and 24,000 in the neKt five years? 
Certainly to prescribe a ipecific list of units for each grade level 

Is UNREALISTIC . 

How can we, 

when the district presently has eifiht different junior highs^^ 

(Cal Young, Jefferson^ Kelly^ Kennedy, Madison, Monroe^ Roosevelt, 
Spencer Butte) 

each in an area somewhat different from the other 
drawing from homei quite different from each other's 
conf.aining kids very different from each other , 
(to say nothing of the diversity among teachers!) , 
when there is a 15 to 20% difference among the four subdistricts 

of the Eugene iystem in the number of itudents bound for college^ 
and when there is an even greater difference within each subdlstrict 
of thoie who are planning high ichool post graduate work 
and those who are not ! 
The BIG question we Isve had to answer^ thenj is: 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO PROVIDE THE BflST DIRECTION FOR THE MOST TEACHERS? 

And we came up with this idea: Why not provide a framework, (a guide?) 
for units based on a process for learning 

gather than subject .matter. 
A LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM UNIFIED THROUGH PROCESS COULD BE THE ANSWER,, , 
if you want to be a guide to learning. 
What do we mean by a unified program? 

ftit yourself In the place of one of your students, Eugene Jones. 

YoUp like Eugene, could travel from sciance to language arts 
to math to history with no more dirfsctlon or connection 
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i roin hiiimin^^t' i a nLtMWJluru io jii.'lorii" ( i nsulin- wiMi 
lit Lie i>r nn rc?nl conncciion. Soiiii.M i nu^M we rvi'ii iMivon i /Si'i- 
III is rr£2gjiit!tiint I an by Hctpnr^inii^ InniMuii^L' niMs twiiy iiniiM 
wit:li rour InboAs and dividin<i Llit* wcok^^ c:l4iHH0f^ nnioiu^ 

lllUIfl. 

y UTilt^ L Lni08 Wif Lry L^o uii i J'y I hyni hy t: ur rf; 1 n t i p:» 

liavuii'c rucomizud ulic^ Oj^GANlC UN 1 TV t:iinL ninkuH IniuuKuu' 

Lxrts a I i ving * mean] ngTuI whole . 

Here*, w migiit be abU* to learn somcdung rroni art.., 

- AiTL involves Eu^ent? Jonos^ constantly obscMVLiij* nnci ruat-(inu 

La liimJi^l-r nnd his world , ^^oiTit' I inioy LlirotM^h liis 
own work 

aembrandtis^ Van Cuglig , PicuBSOS 

penci Is, pnin ts , pns t:el s ; c 1 ny , 8 t:onc* 

Thera in n uonLinuouB inovement among the u 1 camonLH . lui^unu 
"meets*' a Picasso, reacts to It depending on his tan! a, HlndiuH iin 
rorms, iDarna about its mediuTn, nnd tries to tixprens his iiUcMprt'- 
totion of ills world In the Tuediuiti. 

There is no attenipt to separate the study of Iho iiiasLerB Into, 
i^nr exainple, Monday's and Wednesday's classes, iiiedja for TneHday* 
and student "composition" for Friday. 

Hie GOAL is EUGENIl*S GROWTO in awareness and 
senaltivity to beauty and fornu and his ineroaHinu ' 
skin in usin^ TnedLa to express hin ncfw inHiiihtH. 

(lOW TS LANCUACE ARTS UNIFIED? 

Very much the sante way art is unified tlirough the PROCESS, 

Eii^ene Jones eKperiencos anything, planned or unplanned, i>n hlsi 
present IcvgI oF sensitivity, with lils present 
frame of reference, thus iiiaking an "en|»ngomeiit 
between iiiniself and his expurience 

- exaiiii nes and anal yzoF the aKper iencc , devGl4)pi n^ 
"pGrrcep t xon" about it 

= - penetrates to deeper meaninjL^ of the eKperiencc 
startLny with IntulCive understanding, p lac in)', 
it against a bigger backgroundj such as "1 i fu , " 
iliuH attempting an. '4nterpretation" of tlio expericnico 
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decides on the value of the eKperience for his 
life J judges the ^orth of the eKperience by 
objective standards, thus making an ■'evaluation*' 
of the experience 

and finally^ synthesizeii all the aspects of the 
experience within himself, allowing the experience 
to make hii behavior more humanj thus making an 
"integration" on a very personal level. 

CONTENT AND PROCESS THEN BECOM UNIFIED... 

Literature, language, rhetoric, and reading broadly conceived to include 
unwritcen reipQisea, spoken language, and media other than books 
are the CONTENT, the "STUFF" of the language arts experience . . . 
the PROCESS la the HOW that makes the experience more than 
an ordinary event of daily life, or 
an artificial exercise of just another language arts clasa. 
AND THE STUDENT IS AT THE HEART OF IT ALL _ . 
We want him to grow in linguistic* 

imaginative ^ 

and intellectual power 
and to deepen his sensitivity to LIFE and TRUIH. 
And so we will GO WITO him many timis 

through the PROCESS of LEARNING, 
WITH THIS FRAMIWORK IN MIND 

the Language Arti Workshop, Summer, 1969 

has developed position papera In the areas of 

literature, language, rhetoric, and reading 

to guidB the thinking teachers of District 4J 

and 

has produced units in these areas to serve as models 
for building an outstanding and exciting language arts 
program a program YOU can take part in developing' 
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POSIT ION; PAfi:i;: jJiTlUATUKi; 
LiLcrnLure nncl t lit* lisUirini Primu^ oT flu* Ullt^ 
Scarniinous HnwOfr in a buotlc. [La ciiriuiis hnhii of rolUiUL u]) wmlH pi 
dunu (uiH c^nrned It the appel lat: ion "dung byetlo,'' For l Iipho fxci n i n= t^nr i 
{risi^crK, dun^ rolling Lb a hiolugicnl cissrntiaU Not unlv do(-i li pruvidt.' 
J i'uiii uri ( i» n ruHGrvf Cciud Hupplv, bur it nlno HOrvc/n m perpuLnnU' liir spcfii-p, 
lor n rnbiwuH nacer deposits nii cg^; at tlit' cwntcr oacii ihiii^i ball. 

Tho ancJonl: l^HypLtaus revured lJig duni' boutle and its att<;'ndyiii bnlln uf 
mnniira oh sncred aynibols of the sun god. Curious, isn't: It, tlmt sucli n 
biHh ly advnnaed ci vil ization could hQld orbs of excreta sncrc^d. 

it: IS doubtful tbat L\w avora^e Egyptian Lhouglit much about it. lio wns told 
by the priests that the dung beetle and its products were sncrod, i iihc^i cuit I y 
good, and their edict was accepted without qnestion. 

inlmrontly good. The teriTi is often used with refermice to tlu- atifdy ti| 
Lit:erature. Literature is inlierently good for students. It ylv/es thom a 
llbural oducation. It humanizes l:heni. It transmits our cultural bGritaHCN 
Thoroui^h knowledgo of literature Is one of the primary signs oC an educated 
man. Dung beetles, too, measure their worth by the size of their dung bnlJs. 

U the study of literature comparable to dung rolling? Is it only a 
snobbish status syinbol? Does it really humanize students, or are we and our 
studentH being conned into believing it is worthwhile activity by our acndcmic 
IiLgh priests who have a stake in its perpetuation? Wliat is it value'f 

Literature is primarily valuable as a means of seeing thq humnn conclition 
throuoh nnnther*s eyes. You don^t agree? Fine. Write your own osHussment of 
liternture's primary value in the space below. 
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(,innl, N(JW wu /"ill kiinw wltv Wi' (rn^'i' I i ( c* r n { ' Mk' . 



vnliiu nl li t Qral nrc' ih l.n dcvtMiMi rrntliiu' hKiU;: ur Lu Jlh^Ik-ii n :i LiuliMi ( ' h finricM'- 
8l:nMflIn;- of %oc\n\ sIucJIob, sLop luirt^, Tliu run I" this pnpiM'^ will be* I i t ( I u 
iiiieroHl. i;o yoti , 

As^iiiniinu vimi havu soniO duvpur piirpoHC' Icir Lcnriiin^* I i t i!i:nt nru . i liu iu»n:l , 
fMit'Htitin iH! Aro vour sUKkMUH >jcMilii wimi. you say iflu'v HlinuUI uur oi\\ nl 
rlic lileraluru you tucicli? Do Liiuy Hut^ y>Hii: vnluc'S In Mu* HLLidy of I I rcrcidi re , 
or do thuy seo tliDiiisel vus hb dung roi ler? pniiiH np points cir mri rkti t:nh lo skillnV' 
Aro Liioy eiiMDiLipd in tilio 1 i l:ijrat;L!re you leaeh, or nro they inorely inouthini^ tt^aciiur- 
fed pln( iiiidos wL(:liour over invnlvin^ irlicimso I vps in the work? 



[ iunslnp boLweeii t I: and ihci r world. Maybe i-yan^nl Inu or "Tho DnffodilH'' 
' has valtiu tror you, bul: can tlicw grab your sUudontgV 

lloperully your pri.vat:e doflnit Lon of litGratture * s prlmnry value wlII 
nllou? you to redefine the boundaries of our disctpltne so LhaL: tl: can ^nnb 
sLudonLs, Wri^'ters of ballads^ lyriu poetry , narraLive po&try, epio poeL^ry, 
short stories, novellas, and novels have usually been considered to be literary 
artists and much of their work, literature. Today, many people wlio in earlier 
days would be writing in tlieso eBtahUshed genres have lnsi:ead turned to the 
newer media. Quality popular music, filmland television have not yet reaelied 
rnll rcKpuct^.l"! Lity ; they are not yet suitable for IneluRion In the professor's 
dnnA ball. Rut niueh of eacli new niediuin's content will have value as liternture 
for you and your students. More impor tantly , tiiey engage the Htudent, They 
should have a very deflnlCe place in your classroom, 

Ot eourse, it is your choice'. Your classroom literaiure may be selected 
only rroin lists ol^ maLerials that tlie sacred prjests deeTii worthy , therefore in- 
herently good for students, or it may be anything In which you and your students 



be engaged in the liieraiure you toacl), the studenti^ must hqq a roln- 




Ni'i.' Iticr/iiy v/i!ut*. Tlu* Hindy ni I 
Is* Mi in* IN i) ni4.'/in i Mj! In I i.'N|>u r i u'Di-f* 
Willi npnliijMus Li) CeiuTnl Klui: 



I iu yoli nncl vo!i i in Mrlrni ••. . 

iric - Tuncli lic'i uh' j.r InM uwil I s' , 
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( f^^pi! ! :ir Mils i L- ny Li t v) :i\ n vv) 
^<:iii.*rn! i^lHt't' !- i vfM npp I I cnli U' to nil ncLivtiics i ii ihuinit; 

Thu IucIcIkm' uc-ods Lu lonrn mure nhoiit: n madinin tlinl l« inipurtnni 
I u 1 1 i H s Ludun t s . 

Tiu-' HinclunL nuudj^ io luiMtuni^ft' ( lini Ins own lucnniit.' guv i ronmcni (; ^s 

Tul I nT si i r i cnnci' if hr will ctpen hiniMull to it. 

nlu)n(: Lhe ] i Lerary meriL nf nny work is almii^t: uieiini n)i U'hh I:u 
niinilier i iid i v i diuil . niorofnre, liu niUHl lunrn Li)^ (iid^^u Lor liinnHHr, 

Tiic Lunch CM" iiucdH tn pr^twidc^ c*>:p<.: r i oucus in whit: li n poor rendor cnn 
c-Kce l , . 

Tho Lt^nchor nGcds Lc make uho of forniH oC literatjiiru tlmL are 
siirrcinndt'<l liy poHilivv coniuU:at; umis For tduM r ti?t?nnge jLudont'S. 
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Hnmu old "ruuk aiul vnl 1 hi 1 



liu- hiufii-nl iiireUs 10 rc-t: u;' n i ^i' 
M.ni iuH "ixiw uH[)L'r i i='iu;t'H'' rife* liriiiiy 
rnoU'rl \ \\ i\^u "(him u>-pe r i uiH'^'k" of 
liiH cldurH. NoLhiiH^ uHit.y ill fin hlh»- 
t or i cn 1 vnciiniii . 

Tin.* KliirlcMll iU'C^iiS to he* nhli* j 

ivHiH lo hiHp iuiii nioru iuMy tMuk- f^s t rnu! 
pop!! I;ir irUH i <; . 



Pi "Ai ICC ' 8 lU'M i nn ni!i " Ai 1 0 
niiLhrio lind "Hu^ Hiirr-i nridM^ iU.>\)y' 

i?y Si inon riiid 1 in i I u idu- 1 , j i ; r , 1 ^ , m 
ii 111 I; i on n 1 d i l t t'iu * - s >./(m'i! ' * n.) ; i- 

«JH i nl» 1 i fhi' d I i"U' :XMi;t' laMWi'L'M 1 'it' iin: ' 

i^-tii I vu- aiHl 1 yr 1 v U^rm. 

Play ''StHtMi O'ciiH^k Now;^/HiliMU 
Ni;^h|:*' liy SlPkiii t]\ul (Uir l^niiu I nnd Uu-n 
dlhiciiHS I ht' nni III p of jiix 1 .ipo?n 1 loiu 
?i.riv'"Sky Pilul" by l r!<- i^urdtMi and Thi. 
AiiMimlH. Utivr HtiiilrnlH writu n Hhuri 
nvornighi. aHHU!nnii.Mi ( ck-^K- r i b 1 im' ( hu inu'?; 
of juRtnpUH I L: i iMi 111 LhlH.Hnihi, iJi ^^cuss 
Lim studeiil ruHPi^nHCH nl iho hu;/iniilMp iM^ 
ihe ntxt pari pd . 



Play '*A Smnri Cirrlo oi i'l lupdH" hv 
IMrLi Ochs nnd ''Tiio lU^ BriMhL (Ilhhmi bh 
Huro Machiiitj" by Siiiion nnd (lnrJ:unl<e)l . Whilp 
discuHSlny; thu CDiilCinL, 'MndiiCL*" LhD con^ 
cupL of irony wlLh ihu lMcihh-. 



*lhu stiidtMiLs nyod an oppnrtuiuty 

i:t> prnci icu thuir new skillg ;! 1 1 a 
. nionnini'ful way. 

EKLC 



Reeid Lhe lEzra Pound hnikn 'M n n SlnMon 
ad tlia MeLro.'' Pi^iy 'Mniin" by ihc ni-niluH. 
Discuss botli wii:ii rtrMVi'cniru to thcMr iiunv^orv. 
Play ''Fluwurs Nevur ijund wiLh Lbu Mnlnrnll" 
by Simon and Gar funked I nnd "(iircnH ol' ^umi" 
hy Donavan to point oiw Lhc dirroriMK^e ho- 
Lween inia^ory and niotnphor. 

, Assign atudcMiiK U) c^ronlo ikjw vi;Hinj 
Hymhols for po^nca , lUa IJnil:C'd HtniuH nnd 
civil defense Hhollors. DIhuuhb how iho 
visual^ thuy havt* prodncod (niiitrnsc wilh 
tiie synibolH uoiiunon I y f onnd i n 11 lor ntM r€^ . 
PJ.ay "Mrs. Rohinson'' hy Siinon nnd Cnrlnnkol 
and'taUrornia Druniinn*" by tlio MnmnH nnd 
thci Papas. DiscuHa ihc^ dU (oranou in Hynr 
hoi ism hol;we)un tliD Lwi^. *'^h^H. lUHunHon" 
has powerru 1 1 y 10 nUniu Hyni'ui 1.h , wh j I e 
"California Drenniin'" h^oh HymhoMHiii ol n 
more sidiiile nntnr^?. 

Play "Siizannu'' by Looward Cohen nnd 
distirlbntQ ditCoK of Lho Hon^] . Ilnvo HinckMil 
groups arrive eiL i nt urproLntMona of ilio Hon)^ 
l:lien presunt: t;hem V.o \:\)q cinB«^, 
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TliQ HltidcMil iiuchIs to ha nwriru u\ 
l\n_' prubluiw of ionolinus^) and nlicMin- 
i iow sti provnleiii: in onr ^ocioLy, 
lloperuiJy, dl^cnssioiK or llie works in- 
cljidud in Lliis section will not only 
luHkc ihf' stiideni; more nware of LliG 
piui'=W.tMiu \n\L aisu help him \\)levnn]\zQ 
n purf^onnl Hulut:iun, (Sounda like 
«M h J I uLhornpy , biit don't: you a^iroe 
Lhtii; jiiernLure should have signiil- 
c^njcry Lu the sliudcnt other Lhtin pure 
duli^hi In a well-turned phreisQ?) 



i'iny 'M ^iu, a Roek'.' ■ind ''Sounds ul" 
Si ICMicGi'' hy Simon nnd nnrrnnkui nnd ''Klc';i- 
nor Rlgby'* by the Hentlos. Ask i\\v HturhMiih 
to write a shoirt paper describing thuir vom- . 
man theme, llopefully, most atudLMiis wili 
Agree thot the cunmion thonie Is 1 uiu^ I i nunw . 

Piny the untire nlhnnj Srr::_uanL Pcpixt ' i; 
LnnL?ly llcarts Cluh^hnnd l^y the hijinluH" Tin 
slowly and dlscusH enuii Hong fully. Empha- 
size that the album is oftLin conia I dci^L^d 'to bo 
a unified wliole denl ing with I one! 1 iie^^s . Di- 
vide tile cl^ss inty small groups. linvo uach 
group decide wliat particular hunKin prohh-m^j 
aro tdentified in the alhum and what i.in I ii I i on^? 
aro oi/fei-ed to tliose problems. The group 
presentations shniild bo cnnrined to one prfiod 
for the entire class if poBsible, 

Play the song "Ijey Judo'' by tihe Bear Ioh 
and discuss the implicattons of the soiig nn 
as unswer to the idea axpressed in Se rgo nni 
Pepper *s Lonely Heart s Club Bcand , Tl u^y "dilvu = 
tail perfectly 



The dtudent needs to have 
elinnce to be a critic. 



The toaclier needs to evaluate 
■fectivonGss of the unit. 



Assign the following paper: 1h Bobby 
Dylan worth listening to? Play iils albuinH 
Briggin* Tt All Back Home and The Times 



Are Achangin Provide dlttuis' 



Thj^y 



the *'Hey Mr. Tambourine Man,'* ''^1 



ho 



of the songs 
Times They /Ve 



Achangin*,*^ ''Ballad of a Thin Man," "Jt 
Alright Ma I'm Only Bleed in*,'' •'nigbway 66 
Revisited,'^ ''The Cacos of IWen*' and ''Bubteraii 
ean Homesick Blues." 



At the beginning of the unit all students 
are given the option oP preparing an oral or 
written presentation on some aspect of popular 
music. The. final two days of the unit siiould 
be reserved for the oral prescntac i ons and the 
silent rpading of the written reports wliich 
^drc passed around the class. 
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I fj UK 1 Hi DMf 0, Hhe cum I'l nd i L) 



^Lli!}LAJ^^L§}l£Q}l^ Aric) CuMirir 

y^:^Ll£liia^ Hi inon nnd Carrunkul 

iIa£:iii:Va_y£aiLJi££H^ Sinion and Cnr rLinkt*! 

Snundfi of Stionce^ Siniun and Carfunkel 

JlilEJiflfldS. Hiinoii 'find Gnr hmkal 

Dayii uC FiiCnra Paa?j Qcr Moody Blue a 

Tho^HnntaH nnd trlic Pgipna The Mamas and thci Papns 

iU^vnl yur The? Boatltis 

Miij^i^A^ Myaiiury Tuur The BefciU.es 

S^m^aHiJ^PP^r's Loneiy lica rLs Cl uh Band Tim Be£irle^ 
.UlliiCrn^ f I £i] I Back ikiTO l!Ql>by Dylan 
. ^L^Iiijl!Lg-,]^'C'y Aru A chmigin^ Buhhy DyUn 
ailLB irow a Ripwcr Garden Donaviiu 
IliL.IailSiJjS^^ - ^^1^ Former lUchnrd llarrls 
Shliii^ on l^rlMlU;2x^ Procol liarom 
C rown i^if CreaLinu Jorferson Airplane. 
McArt hur Pnrk lUchtird Harris 



"Lnthc^r" Jurferson Airplane 

"Sky Pilnl:'' Eric IHirdoii and The Animals 

'■Snmll CiraU of Friends'' PhLl Ochs 

"fley, Mr. Tninhourine Man** The Byrds 

"Tuesday Af'Lernnon" Moody Rluss 

*'SuH|}nne" Noel llarrlson 

"llcjy Jtido'* r\m MatluB 

Pr lni Mauri nl^ 
i|V£ 

Ro l I I na H i on e 
Cr^i wda ddy 

Tliu P uoi::ry dF_Kc»£U R iahnr c\ C o 1 d s t e I. n 
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A Hiui\uv\[ si)ou:Ul lonrw to use tiio pro- 
coJiH of 1 i 1 ernry nnalysls n inet'hud 



Glvc studonts nmplc limu in winch in it-nd. 
UliG novul nftor n nhit* i nt rudiu- ( i (ni , 

Suirf: n clnSM diwciij^Hipii wilh Ihi* l cvl low i in- 
qiios LI on: ilow do you |ui ^iIuhii; ^^ouhiK iu^- 
Llia siinple plal of n novel? ]U\ny iiiooi ii^n 
will bo advanced, lynd none. Hliould be 
all can be usofui. Soma posyiiiJu niiHwtMhJ 
follow. 

Look l or LMiiplias j s 

e IciuenLs ra'pcfnled ^ 
ulomenrs pi need In pedej^inl 
posilions in i\\o luinalivr^, 
GlemeiiLs iiCL uCr by juxUlpOMil 



Symbol liiinlin^ 
Hunch playing 



GharacLur aiinlysls 

Vollowing Llie class djsetiBj^iun havo sLuclrnLs 
apply all the incChuds your clnss h;id ndynni-uu 
to gaLher significant datn nbour The O ld Ma n 
and the Sea. Eacjli yLMduni will pi^hnbly rulv 
heavily on liis own pvt niGthods and UIh finnl 
conclusion will often ho radicany dirrc^rtMit; 
from thDse of Ills fellow classmates. 

Afder Gacli studenl haa arrived oL' hla own 
interpretation J then heHin a clasH dlscnsHion 
on the "meaning'* of The Old Man and thu Hon . 
Again dlveraity should be enconraMed and^cFTs = 
eussion should be open ended. Points that 
might be subtly stressed are* 

SyTnbol iBm 

the sea, the f Lsh, the sharkH 
the toLiLista, the lions, Joe 
DiHaggio., tlie boiie spur, . 
Manolin, Santiago, the Warbler, 
tlie jelly f ihIi , tlie lurt Iu8 , the 
old inan's liands, and oF courHe 
the reference to Christ: ("'Ay»* 
he said aloud. Tliere is no trans- 
Jation for this word and perhapH 
it is Just a noisu such as a inan 
iiiigbt iiiake, invuluntari ly , I c )\y, 
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t hi * n.j i I (i I in i>M;'j! h ' ^ \i iiul-. 
i !ii li i uh! . " I h. > > | «J 

iliMli f I IimIs i n;'^ { In ' |i ^1 I M h i ■ = ' 
1 . 5Vi/ I hi;; ihiui ^ r . 1 i 

4' i'M» i I i >; i un pi I \ I u\\ m i h. 
n I d Ml. in on li I h^'fL ^ 

^ ini M.'ppL f i i hi* ru .Mill in ( i =-1 ir r^' 

Appropr }.it CMi^'j-s of end i n- 

Tiir^ inn's' I n t !viji-d.v 

'■ign i r i L'nncr u I '*;iiid' I n L in- MM..' 

f ron y . 

Abnvcj Jill, don't iiiakc' llu* K'j^i^uii i\M.^^ n 'Uinc 
turt'd gucu-ying ^anu' vdipn^ yvw kno\j Chi' "rinhi 
nnHWtw^ And try Lo \v:\d ibc hIiuUmup la ii . 



A sliidtnu HiioiJld bu :dUu Lu pvr- ^ Altur all puhiCH of yii,u linvt- huun disruHj.rd, 
c.'ivr ihu hiniinn condilriun through aHHign lim nhiduiu:^ ua .^n^itv' oiu; of I i.- liir.'/ 



VJhnt MnkrH hJ fi.- Woril. l^iviiu- Arfprdin-, 
to i!LUiurn^\%^ny V 

WhlU? roLiiinin^^ Inmv wi.Lh the luvi r-M I i» - 
ton uf" t\)v mn r j 1 11 , ''niiLinj^u mivm Mi him- 
seifj "Vol! Jnvod iihn whi'it lu- v/mk :iM\'t 
and ycn\ lovtul him nl tJM', vuu Un^ h fi; 

U 18 no(: n Hin lo kill hini, Or iii j i. 
iiiUroV" Mdu' wtMjId yciii nnnwur nnd jusr jtv 

■^A Mcin Can Be iH^ 1: rayi^fl /hu t ihU he 1 Hrd/- 

When tlio paper^i have been uninpleied, Hpend ,\ d.iv nr 
twD pasHnng tiuMn artHiiid Hu.' roeni iur all iMnd.-iiM 
to read and d i scuHa . 

Set up aaalyHiH ^\o\i\i^, Lhe j,)! c?; eLvpe ler whivh ^..h 
lo^f, StudenL jiritMaCc^d ^uoiipa Hhiiiild hL^ jieen i i.-^ ^h 
I'latdi i^roup v/ill he ri.qiiired Lu mnkK- an lilieM i ii' d 
oral prL'SC^ntal: inn i;o liie clnHN nL Llie c^nd of ih. Mr 
a 1. Id Led L inio pe r led , 
A HLudenL should reeugnjpu* Idit^ can- Hcyle 

Ncicne^ ehuicey a wril.e r niHHf: make ' Wliat reaHonH Imii you He^ hur MeiM , v ' - 



'iiieh Lakeii Uv^eLhor coiiK I: i L:ii Le \i\b\ Choi 



^Uvle. 



Ce u I point u I e li'W? Wou I ti rniei ht ■ i 



i3ne have lieeii heLL<a- 
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ilow nn\c\i ii;U' ilaun lio imikk- of n nif ( .ijihiir , 
ni i UtM"U; mul [iur:i ! i ! ^MiiV Mo.-;- iu^ n^t' 
L-'Uevn * i : iU' t: i vu 1 y? . ^. . . 

Lion in \:hv linvi.- 1 an a wliolu, in }>.! i :h\rnpln; 



A htuduni: slioulcl be able to nmlw 
intelligent value judgipcmts about the 
quarity of a piecu of literature,' 



How ^auld liiH Htyle hcivu to change if \\v wlm'u 
writing an Alice in \hmdvr'\mu \ tvpi.* iU' hook^ 

What aru the ba^slc charact»M^i hLIch nf 
llmlngway ' i; i^ty 1 e? 

Literary Criticism 

lIow ^^?ould you dertnc n "wortiiwhi I e'* 
pleca of 1 it rot uro? 



A student should Incorporate some of 
the vocabulary used in the novel into 
his oX'jii vocabulary. 



A Htudcnt should be able to identify 
tliC^ specia] assets and llabilitleB of 
the novel as compared with other 
literary forms* 



A student Bhould be able to expand 
his interpretation of the. novel in 
some creative way. 



How does or doesn't Hie Old Man and tlm_Scn 
fit your deUinitionV 

Vocabulary 

Wliat are some of the words In this novul that 
you think would be useCul, re fresh ini;;^ i nt cr- 
esting ^ im|ires?sive or valuable for the o tiler 
students in the el ass to know? 

Multiple Media 

What changet^ in the novul would yuu make i 
present the story effectively as a film, ' 
drama or a poem? 

ComiDarat ive 

Compare the style^ clieme and organiKatinn ov 
The Old Man and t lic Sea to "The Open Hoat," 
Mlri.d:3 Sand, and Stars , Tlic Mobbit or what 
have you. 

Got other ideas for n group? See me. 

After the groups give tiielr reports ^ give (he 
class a list of crcativD activities, Kach sLudunL 
is required to do an activity. The foUowln^j^ l ist 
is more for Inspiration than it is a prescript i 
mandate for the students to fnllow. Most of Lheni 
will initiate their own activity. 

Write a series of pnems centered arniintl 
experiences or themes taken from the novel. 

Write a short story i Hunt rating a theim? of 
the novel, but using a difforonL setting, 
different characters and dlfferant HjtuaLinnH, 

Write a one act play uning' Sant ia|7,o and .: \ 
Manplln as two of your inajor eh.araeters. 
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cn 1 lud '"I hi' Kniwi oi S^ini in-n, 

i)raw^ pninL, Hc-ulpi. or Lash ion n work or 
HoripH of workH Liuit: i 1 I iih t rnCi- ihonr'M in 
tlio novo I . 

Huo mo . 



■1. '■■<n\'\ "A Viuw 01 r,it..t-fitm-u Too OfuTi ^u-nlcvtvd^" i^u-n.u i,,,,,-,,- 
' ><T:i, il;ii-L'li, 1969, • — - 



IllMi^hinj^, Thu^OULMj in and Lhc Sua . Short Htor-JeM, l-oems 
hiudy ffiittir, LitcTUCurw Currit'uTum TIT, TefuiK.r Vi'i-;; 



, t)i-i'!',(in I tin ifii i uni 
i on , 
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POSlTiON PAi'KR: Uilj-TOi: I U 
JiUroduc tinn 

In hiH rucont book, English Today and Ton orrow, ''rnir^^ov linns Ciith 
dc^Hcribos the process of compositton as "first oC all a proci^HH of t^xp lorn l i on . 
TluM^t* is tilt* assuntinl preliminary stage of invc^K t Lga t i on and wool ^atlior ing 
nnd rnlHL^ Htrirtfi. There is the gradual collecting ol- noten - mentnl nntl 
written, concrete and abstract , pcriphereil and to tlic point. This Htn^r ih 
iollowcd by an important intermediate one: the sorting out nnd orduring thu 
first impre.ssions 5 the seeking out of missing information, tho reviewing oi 
evidence in order to test and confirm tentative conclusionH. Tlie flnnl re- 
sult is tile statement and support not merely of an honest opinion hut of n 
considered opinion ^"'^ 

Coincidentally, but perhaps significantly, the 1969 worlcKhop Ktumblud 
through this same process of exploration In trying to chart a course for com- 
position for Junior high school* The result is our '^considered opinion" of 
the relationship between our students and the'art of composition. 

In additions we have developed a sample unit illustrating the inductive 
method of teaching composition in the hopa that this will aid, NOT DIRICCT, 
teachers in formulating their own approaehes. 



1. Guth, Hans J English Today and Tomorrow , p. 165- 



or Ic- iM Uw nn ol cfmiinun ir/il iii^ » ■ I 1 i^c L i ' 1 v . li i .in .irl b.'t-iU!;.' 
itK prticrt'HHuH clfninnti. liiin^^ i na C i on , p 1 cu^i L ion , c rrn L i v i i s' ; iMa'/niMi* ii i^? = 
uf'rnL'd with lining Inngungc nu a inccli\im of 1 f-oxpruj-s 1 on nnci cniinnnn ic;i t i i)n . 

On lUIh prumiHt?, KngliHh tcnclierH cnnnat p rw^^c i: Lhc oik* paLiiTn or = 
pQKc one Hut; of vulvH by which stucloniBWlU Learn to cuimium Lcn Lo lloi; L i vo Lv. 
muLoric IS NOT nn cxercUo in f tiling in the corr^^cl: pnLLt-rn oi wriCiiiK or 
. /^poaking. It IS an experiDnccs fi diRcqvery oC "truth, ronl ity, tliL- world an 
wo know it and baUeve it to bo, "2 ^^,^0 rnaliJ^od dirough words. 

As taacherB, we must provider tho methods of ordoring thcso uxporionuoM 
and idoaa ro that what the writer knnwB ^ feels and undorstands can be mndo ^ 
known uffoctively. In studying the concrate characteristic^ of uxproH^sion 
Huch as style, structure, cohertmce, order, etc., wo niuRt roniombor tliat thoHo 
characteristics are manng to the end NOT the end in itself. The validity of 
studying these characteristics in isolation is quostionablu unless fuHod with 
the goal of purpose. Unless the student understands the purpose of the writ- 
ing nsnignmcintj the study of structure, style, coherencu and order is just 
more practice in **dung-rol 1 ing . 



^^Throughou.: our position paper we have used the terni "rhotorU'- in place 
of 'fcomposltion." We feel this word better describes our concept of this phase 
of language arts for two reasons: (1) it suggests that all writing and speak- 
ing should havo a purpose: (2) it equalizes the roloj>etween written and. oral 
eommun lent ion, 

2. Guth, Hans; English Today and Tomorrow, p. 165, 

3. Postion Papers Literature. 
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ijh' roiurrlt' pruCL'MHc^i ul ^riLiiij', slumld unck- rrU ,! iul in. it cv-iv .iriivilv 

i!iyulv*Kl 111 t'OinpoH ! t i oil - chouHiii^* n word, coiiH L rue L inu ;i H'>iiUmilhs ot^dii inu 
'I j):irn|'rnph - han a purpoHu. Ai'tcr Imh purpOF^i' Ikik b^'un I'^Ualj I i nlKMl , Tm;'-' 
i!'.' dt/ci'J^.^H wiufl i-:v\)c fr.lv yha r-ic r i H i; Lc H uT wiriLini; Ijc'sl lie ihiri jiurpus!>. 
Whril: HCMitonct* H i:ruc Lu irt^ or choice oC wordn will boHt convoy hin idi'nV Which 
niyiv should lit' umpJoy: Dusc r ip t; iva ? Nnrrativu? Or both? Iti Lh i s vjny . 
wricini^ n nnvvntivv^ for insCnnco, Ls noL ;.in c^TL-rciHu In onv wny Lo wriLi/ 
n pnrnKr/iph buL nn effoctivo munns of coiiimvinicntiiiLj: the wriU'r-M piirpoNo, 

What i>i purpUHuruL writing and Hponking? Thu Oregon Clurr 1 luui HtnLL-H 
Hiinply tlint the fimdaniun ta Is behind nil conimun ica t ion (and thin incLuclc^^ nrl 
and niuslc) are: to inl;orm3 to ontordain, and to porsundo. ThuHo rundaiiUMi ta I 
are not apart from each other but tire often Euned in a single^ work. An ex- 
ample of this fusion is illustrnted in the position paper for liternturu. 

Vrewlng coiTimun i ca t ion from this broad standpoint we avoid tlie rentrictiv 
catc^gorloH ol: narrntLve, descriptive, and eKpository prone- and leave the door 
open for the proeosscs of imagination^ cretitivity, and eKploration thnl: are 
the v/ritton and spoken word. 

A Word on MoLliod 

In considering the ^teaching of rhetoric. It is essential to diHcn^^is tlie 
critLcal question of HOW we are teaching. The general conclusion of ?^o:ne pop-^" 
ular crIticK of the teaching profession- McLuhan, Postman and Weingartner - 
Is that wliat we iiave traditionally considered litiportant In education Is not 
really important at allp The critics protest the educa tiona I nn tabl i rihnien t ' s 
emphnsij? on the wliat - rules, contcnCj subject matter. Ho a student can 

4, Oregon Curriculum, Language/H heto ric I and 11 , 



-■'"''y '.'11 I.Ik- it i L ion >'!■ 1 Lopiu ;:>Mi',nc , i\u l i .1 ; ,!,■',■•:. f .,1 , 

■Mir.iL iv. paiM-i/iph, Ihr cIut'iu. I uj; ^ ^ i ! .ird-r in , ...>-itMMi; ;.. v.h.i!. WN.m. 

il i'K.,.|n to iiiiii? IL. nuMiiw lii> li,.|H li'nrniHl (nii^in, « r i ;■ , .i ^ •ii.'il. l (.•.•irluT 
l-iiUijit (In Id) liiiii. 

Tiic populnr criUc;.; ho,.- U'-irnini- an wli;it: V.Ul- Htndi'nl:^ .1.- fi, tii.. .1 n:... 
i-oom, noi. wlwiL f^ny to ulium. If wci nppinmcli Uvinnng .ih n Lrl lin: im-.h' r..^ 
wImtc- wc' InipnrL prufound inindU.s ut; Isnow l.iu.lge , tliu iiiofi i; tin' :.;rii,i,.ni v. i 1! no 
in nccL-pf- Uliy nucliorlty of tlin tu>;ifiic>r .nncl iiKMiinri;:^ iho \'n^:V:^. 

On tlie uLliwr lifincl, wli;it the Htudcnts do wiuni k-arnliu; Ik npprn:irli,.d ,ih 
nil ntik\n^ proufWR IrH learn to quyscion. Tiirough Lli in £rocrHH, Lliry discuv^T 
Uu' IMCLK, fuibKLnncc, c-oiitemt. By wincli niutliod will n KtudiMit vrmombov the 
dt.ri.nCion 01: "connoL-itlon" Lunger: wimn u CB/iciior LvUh l,im or s^iuMi di:H- 
cnVLTf: lor lilniH. li V Wh ieii method oC learning will ho mor.. im.nnlnj.lul for him: 
iookin- up ;i word the dlctionnry; or cotnprtring two pnrngn.phu dcHr ri b iii^ 
tiu- Hniiu: Ht-one, discussing the t'Cfect oach, uxnmtninR tlio wcrdH. thnt 
croatv Lhu i..rft:.ct iind, filially, i:orniu In t inft tho idea of tnnnuLnt: ionV It 
s-MMii.. more ruoHonablc to aHSumo the lattur process of cxplofntioii will hnve 
Liiu more Insting effect, but more imEaEtiiat lie will have Ivnru d tn observe 
clmnicterlHticR, compare nnd contriiat daUallH, nnd draw conclusions. lan't 
this re.nlly what we want him to "got"? 

What tiiiH SLmply bolls down to Is n con !:rova«irsy betwec-n two tlieorieH: 
learninK Is absorbing versus learning Ik experiencing. "Tlie older Kchool 
-nvLronmentH stressed that loiirnlnR is be uig told what happened. The inquiry 
environment HtireHsoH that lonrnlng Is a happening In itself. 



5. I'osciiian and Wo Ingairtncr , Tcfichitig^As _q SubyQ irsiv o AcLivUv. p. 29. 
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i-sij.- (.h/ii Liiis liUHlr'! will HtinuiinLf you in < ii- v,- I mjm n,^ U-HHons invurini 
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tiint in c^Hpfu in 1 I y cl i f fiM^^Ml i. in LlinL c-orrr i n iV-^^ l i viiu: ; n r;M 1 1 mm!:! 1 'i i-. 
liiir nntl Inn^ungo HkflLs by uHing HunLanct^K i:nkiMi irimi thf- ] i rn l u r.^ sr- 
U.^cjt;ionB. Thu so U'c fc ioriH , i nc [.dunt: ly , nru lom;^ r Ihnn Lhu^.o linnul :n; 
iiiodulM ill most tfKliK, CotnpoH Uiun, tho U Llc hu^-^-mU^, in l led \ulo 

Mif UtprnEtirc^. Tlio morion Ih InbelhHl A, (\ 

Ariio, J^J^'<LL, /uul IWhIi, CiuM'ioft I! . Im^-Oyj^n^ KnwljMh Co-n{iOH f i ion, |Mhi, h 
pr/ict: icnj , MUtxpunHivo, und l)ns i'(7 "n p}) r^.^aclTr^M N^^^ rU^ 

A liith report: of t:h(* NCVE cunmi i L Lcu^ on prcmTAU\^~Y^LniVl^~ 
iiiun, l3uultM' and IJcmnld \L Kmery. 

CU'm, A. f]., ItHJiilcl^tcm^ $2.23. An impuri-ini: . prnriicnl hook 

on crt'ativc' Imng ina c Ivc wrlLing, Ilardbcund, 188 pcua-s- NCTI'" aoi^k No 
22406. " ... 

(Ir/iHor, Lloftn R,, Dlroctor of Project: BnUimore Public SchooJH, Adm i n i h t r;i M on 
Kuilding Annex, 2521 North CbnrUiH StroQl:, BciUimore, ^kl^yI^nd 21 218. 

4.JMiEi:xJlimiiiin^S£!:£iii^ This scoMc-i ur li^n^ous 

wns plnnnod to help suvanth grndcrs da vo lop compofl i t Ion HkiLl ihrouuh 
toeing induccivoly or porhapM even inirult ivcay what ImpponK in cuniimin i cn^ 
Lion when Logic rranios thu mossaga and rhutoric trnnsmi.tH it. 'riioy slw 
nnd then thc^y wrotu, 

Mc-Craw^Iliil^ Tnc. (publlshur) Ramblurs^j^a^ lOOH. Who v/ns 

thu strnngor who shot; Dan McGruw? Did Casy/ riavo"tlu! day For the Mud- 
villo basobalb tQam? Why did Sam McGee want to ba bnrncd? Thv^o and 
othur questions ara answairGd in this book of hTgii interoHt poetry/ 'Hh-u/ 
tant wht'eling vcvseH, somt^ siiort and some long sliould be eh^poeially np- 
pealing to the boys^^and some oC th^ girls too? About 35 Heloctionf?, 

^k^red^l:I^ Robert C, ^i^Andiolog^for^Voun^ 1968. Workbook -Wr f t in^i 

^rijXcL 1 on . National TcKtbook Coinpany/ " " — 

Nnnan, Desmond J,, £om£OH i^ti^n^^^llais 1965. T.^kHr lor: 7,8, 

and 9. f-neh lesson In this bouir unes" tlie indue t ive meLliod to introduce 
lUv iHudent to the prlnclploy of good writing. A model is Lntroducud with 
a lew brief j3 tatomun ts . Then the student rends the niodel. At the end 
ol each model tho Htudent finds a series of statements and questions whiel, 
lend him through an analysis of the -kiUa used In the model. IMnalJy 
undf.r the iieading oi: "Now You Try It" he findH suggestions for a compo^ i . 
tion which, will allow him to practice the skillH demonHtrntod in the 
leSHon. liarcourt, Hraco and World, Inc., New York, 

nuter Pauper Ptqbh, Mount Vernon, New York, CpublishGr). Ilj£^[ieur_^iea^ 

Japaneae flalku, Cherr^^Blossoms , and Haiku Hary est. flla Iku co I lec^t icma^ 
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, / , \^ \ .I'M • IT , in \, ! nil. , 

' ' . ! ; 1 1 ' , ; , \ 'If'i'-: i n r T. 1 1 ! ! iiv I; '^i ! ; / . ; u ^ ^ I ''m , i i ■ . i i ; -'^ 
jiMlii i i • i>n • • ' ; jx r i / j 1 J v th'M i ;.;n* m! I ur jui! i u r li ! ;'Ji ' i ; ; > - o i . iMvnuI in ,» 
';il«-rprunr riivi.r, lImh I ouhi^ - 1 r-n 1 noLt'book Ci'iiUiin-, loo j<h-,u: nlnr 
ui'iMvi r j i»L i on - = I j 5 1 y in Llu' lichiM oj ccviiju'S i M imu i idin-'., nul 

I i I.*' iM Lu r" . ILh ^{()f) p/igc'H nrv c cm v^'n i en M y indoKMd hv diVidiT/ , efMot^^ 

i!''it ^J2}1L '^^'^^^ U ,iH Llii^ nuLhnrH' can iu^ iiu^.MM^ 1 

^ M 1 , ui/ilsi H 1 L n hi^d'ly pi'nc L i ca ] aiul uHahlL' iLiMii lor ih*- lar'/.M-;* a r 

U'lthiU^, NCrri: stock No. 03105. 

/.■nsnn, ■■lai^y, H'^JM to So J , 1956. (lluirU'S Scribnw'r'M luuia , Now Surk. 

Ish, Mam^ McAnnw, Uoad i ng/Wri i: i ng WorkHliop (7,8,0), 19(58, Te:iL-ho r ' >^ 

urnnia 1 a I HO. A dciLa il t^d v/orkhook npproafdi conip UmiumU a ry La tin' HorU'M 
CunipoH i t i on : ModalH and KxorciHos. Hugi;L^Ht:od tor Coac-lu-r v^^iioMrw, 
i!/iroourL:s Hrnco and Worl.d, How Yorlc, 

hnin, Hracc (f^d,), (k>m|)Q^j^j_U j_nn R j^uua L i^on h , 1906. A compilaL iun cM idoas 
l:or p 1 ann i n^ worthwli ! Ic OKpcrLynfo^i in wr i L; Lcn compos i 1 1 nn . NCTl-' Slt>cd< 



M^akku kit: avni tabic from knnguagu Arts ConHultrnnt, 

J-*! _Conipos 1 1 ion kit avdtl.nbic from diKtricL. 
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Tcrigh 1 11;.' M iVi I'M' i r-j; 



Ti* <J' ' V" ■ ! t"! H k i ! 
I) i ohHf ' rs/r\ l \ on 



1 L LiM) I in!) on 



To !rU/v how roa L and 



To nrfoUHc Interest 
in c renting word 
p i c t u r c H of po !■ H o n h 



To cotnprijhend point 
o L view. 



L lir t'x Ix* run ] ninii i ivi-. in t i gru; u T t'ha 
•iciiT by hnvin^ (;iuMii ul^Si'rwt,* i-lin-i-ls' 
pri'i^U' I c-c Lt'd piuLiirc'H ol' facL'H, p/opln 
with ditiuriMit cloLhing, md t^Kanijih 
ol' body l-ln^liKli (pei^plo lii dlilt'n'nt 
poH 1 t i onn . ) 

ciitogor [uH (□ru^ at a tlnicO arid di 
ciiHS wha t cha rac LiM n t f thoy ri.*nd 
in to tha t par t icu J.a c po r^on i n (j/u:b 
plcturo. 

A 8 R i . g n each p u p i i to do a p c * n 
portirait of. soma familiar purHOn othrr 
than a classmate* Then havu thiMu do 
one on "thr muane.st man in town." 

Ank ciaHS--What do we mean by 
painting a word pieturo? Artcr di^^- 
cuss ion rciad article from Hender.s 
n igcs t s and note eKamples of charac- 
ter portrayal. 

Divide cln^?^ into groups of two. 
Kach of pn ir is to deHcr Ibv in 

writing baHQd upon the faco^ clothcM, 
and body ICnglish the chnrncteriHt Ixh 
he envis ionB in li Is partner . 

Mxt, assLgn each student to look 
at hi.aself In n miri^or -and write down 
his own imp r ess L on s of 1 1 1.111 s 0 1 C * Th e n 
compare with what his partner thought 
of him. 



^ \ \ I urn I , 

U i iUMi;i rl :J!iu ' . i Mh i 



Uow ^ t urHon Co . 
! 9f)l 



Uradc^r H n 1 5 



a: 



''Th. 



MoHt Un i:ur)v LraH h- 
Cjharaeter 1 ^ vc Mri 
(almost any 



Show nilm "l^our ArtiHtH Paint 
One Tree" to illustrate point of view, 



[lave students read the Hhort 
story "Dorp Dead" or some othcu' hi.^h- 
ly descriptive Htory like "The Host 
Dangerous Game." 



Ki Lm; 

"four ArLlHlH fa int nnc 
I'lree" WaJ t Dinnev \'\\')'iU') 



(^ij)og_[^ L ion Thjou i ^h \ .j \ - 
erasure "porp Drad" p.!^{7- 
152, Ajiierican liuok Co* 19^7 
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' ^ ' = = ^ ) CO 1 o r j j ki' rrci o r- v- Mo,, 1 1^ ;■. 

'^'SiOV I i liii "ll/i I I ^:Li>iH-; o !!,, | jhia 

lii/iL tlMHcrihitU; CO I fir in nr^inllv 
clonf^ by i^iyirm rM^mpU^s tM nlij^-ct?^ 

i ll ini; { o nnol Uor . 

^-n^ o\ CLr:,p.iriHOi!H ^'i^ilt, Soimd, Toucli, . T:isL( , /ind Siu.M 1 

UndiT unch luNidino ] j ^^ c wordM rroni 
"Dorp Dond'' thae app(-aL lci Nir ^n. iuu 

Ank lIr^ To 1 I ow i iii^ iiH-Hl-i ow^ ahou i "in^* 
' D-/id" 

U- WUii i-hnt: did the auiliuF juiip^i^. 

thu boy'H facu? ffox) 
^ ' tlu- dL'Hc r i pel Oil of Mrs , Mi'i t i 

whaL ward inakuH you think of m 

l^irge j^QlL cliair? f ovc' rn Lli T I udo 
.3. With what: doen tho hoy conipaix^ Lh^^ 

coacl)? (ftkiainy an his Houp) 
4. With what doc/H iio coinpire thr rimt 

stniiiH oj; the trowol n i le r Wt^^ -d 1 ni; 

the crabgrcisK? (v/itli blood) 
5 , Can you f Ind otiio r oKaiiipIuH ! 

''''^'^ ^' ^'^^^i Now, tako tho character Hkt^tcli ihai 

--"'^"^^^'^^ sketch. you did oi: yourseir or your pnrtn.-r 

and redo it, including KonHnry vinrd^ 
and CDnipnriJionR, Conipnro it with Uu- 
originai^^or, writo a charactor fduacdi 
ol n clasHnintu whoin you do not iiuTitiun, 
Have class try to guess who you were 
doscribing, 

Noto: Ah i^tndontH becoinu adupt a i; this 
typo or writing, ■ tho toachor may want 
to Introduco thc^ uhc of con vorsa t i on , 
concroto^^nb^tract, gonerai to pa]M:iJul 
mood or tone, ^iiinio, iiU'taphor, t^tc, 

d. vclnp undor.tand^ JJewLop a diHcu'^Hion londlnn ,o ilu^ nam 
/'i wliat iH moant by ing of wpecific cdiaractor t raits I 
iiaraeroi^ traiL. trnitH on board. 

Kaad a eharnctur nkf-tch as nf Jr>/in i',-rr 
in Jljen^e Don - t f-at tht? Dai^-I./H, 
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Afik l\\v inii i; I i r- i r^wh 

^icl Ji'tM: j Vi'M t!wil Uu'V Ui ink tK-H = 
t'rihc- triu' ninin cjiwi rnt; tic r ' h \n-v = 



.V 



After the li^^l: in on tliu uhnll-^ 
boa rcl , tiu' Lt 'ciciu;' r may ;i^^k : A 
LlicTP nny cU^tnLls which / i^^ i'o = 
Lcitod or H?. LMn to Uil-1 Lc»^> ■ t h*.' r 



= ! ( iii 'S Hi i n x^v ■ i = ■ : 1 ; 

L ho f r.ii L n.iuh T , .ni- 1 

jt -t' I ' \vi 1 :]Ui[ . I'h'i lb ! . ! I 
1 OtMIU' . 



Ciiooslng onu of iiht^Hi' LrnitHj :n4k 
the citudants to wriLi- a hrieL 
Likcdch brm^;]ng out: i=hnt: tun it, 

Sugges r thG s tuclcn Lh f t rn t dcKc r i he 
the* main poinl: tiUr^y v/ant t:o ninki^ 
ah out thu \m rson thciy aru dene r i h- 
ing. I s the parson pa thut Ic ^ Ini- 
presNivej funnyj annoylngj old- 
fa ah ionud? What Lb the ir nuiin 
ImpreHsionV Tii ink about the dt' = 
tails to uHc to make thiH poinl; 
clear and eons idur tiiu wordH that 
will ho most effective. 

Write a acmtGnco s tat Lng a doiiii - 
nant impression of someone. For 
uxample, "Mrs. Prim was an inimaculnte 
housekeopor 5 ''MGlanlo likcH uruaturn 
comforcSj" -'SorgGt wnri indeod a hard 
manJ^ l^xpand tho sentonco into n jiarn- 
graph of six to uight senCcncoH, In- 
clude somo details of sotting which fit 
- the dominant impression, . ■ 

Ask studants to wrido a sentence such 
as one of the above and expand it into 
a brief sketch. 

List on the board or overhead LiCective 

descriptive words in contrast to inoffecL- l^n^^inh (ioiMpc*;; i i i on 
unl words or phrases that have been wm^d , illli!._[iLQJilii3jr 1 '^>' 

Ciiun 6; C;onipnny . 
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\\^-i\y:-- \ y.i\ i { i iiv, =1 in . • ^ ';c- r 1 p = 
i I on o f nii i iiiii! i on ..'] i * i - 1 i ii,^ i ii. / j 

Hkc'LchijH on iiult*:; trnrclH, nnd in ^-In'Mlil i jihl h i. ; ' .. 

HinnU ^roiip?^ rviit] tluMn nnd (i-it/iinin 
tlu' LSiiciL ion cJk'Hc iM i)c*d , 

A 1 I _Aiji^r U .hi 

I^>r prac'LicM* in rolaLhi- "irniL run;:; 

lalK'lri" Lo acliuns, t-iliu r in in* [■ r,^[ - 

^mn] \ ^rnupH or i ncl i v i <iu/] I 1 v , ^ rvMii- iI'M l ^^ 

niMk^* up nn ncLion which wiiuLtl l:.^;. 

dumonHt-rnLL' t-^udi LrcriL, ! ur ilu- is id \ nvw \i 

Qt:m\)\v, for "poiMf" you nii^dit hy~ mTh 'hTTiT^ "^^^^^ 

h;\s/v HLIch nn /IcLiuil in "(''>niMoH i.iltlc WiMirn hs^ i.ii! 

HiDiLh stoppod t'on r idfiiLi V Lo . TTcT^ lT " 

Llio nric rophunc* ^ moi:ionod I'oi: Lho M ippiiu-iH :\ W.n- 

orchfHtrn uo HufLcMi i Lis HLrninH, or :U»c^i77Trv^h^ ;i n 

nnnounced qufc^rly^ M.ndi.i'bs nnd 77 ^iU nn lir^i ~ 17^ rj 

and CUMit^lunumj ni:iy 1 :.iHk your M r"s7^[7[7T~^™ 

CDOporn t: Lon . ho L ua till mow horji '^^'-'^^ ''^^ dnli.i 

cuLiiily Out oi tho [roni; ckior c ^ !iu7rn77iTmii 
nnd Htnnd togetlior iindur thu. urvlvnl'^ Hi.iuv In 

^ilnrH vv^hilo Lho of fie la in tnkr | ,^ , 

cJarc oT tho Hnial I bin^o in Liu- *'Mrirv Wh f t r^^lTv ^i777? 

kitchun,*'' WhlLO 

ilnvo tho Htudents HoLoct n ravor- Sht'phnrd in.Panj Ww 

Lto horo, fictional or runl. 1 1 I s -^ock o i7"T^^^ 

c ido boforc ths.^y v^ri tu what charao^^ 7^i7nrs 

tor trnit thoy wlnh to ^Ivo to Lholr 

re adorn a doinin*int I nip re ion, 

but ard< thoni not to nuMitlon tlint 

trn it In the i r doscr Ip t i on . 

sho'.; how -ood dc- KQad to tho ulnnH from tho mode* rn 

orfpticin di-ptuulH on vorHion of C liau ct^r'^ ProLoiuio 

oar^'lul oi^Ht^ryation duHcrihinf^ ti»o cha ^^1T^^r^^"~f't;lK' 

*^^ details /md caro- Hrloroh^H, tho Monk, tiio poor ChniK/^rS; Pru^'-m^ 

t nl choose in- of wordn l^arHon, the Knjght, and thu Clork. inKul-Mai vct-Mlu/i 

ro prc^sc>nt dcaaflH. Mavo tiio HtndontH point cniL tin- 

do ta 1 Is tlia t mako oauh n n ind i v i d - 
iial, mipoHHiliiu to niiHtako for anv = 
una o 1 j^o . 

According to 'L'ahijn, tuuojiorH; noud to 
lonrn to broak up a c1ihcu«h Lon at a 
paycliolo^tcal Ly appropriaLo inouiont 
nnd to "riro it up again" La tor in 
tho day or tlio noxt day. Hho HUguos ts 
onu tochniquu 1b to liHt thu namoH of 
the Ktudonts who Htill want to oMproKH 
a point ol-.viow. 
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in Huch ;) wny n I 1 t hp dt lu> r n [ 
dcnLM in L:ht^ clnsM nnulit: lu^ 
nblu to trll wiilcli ciunvicLi^r 
bein;.^ duHcribucl. 
ur 

A^; n chiHH ilu'v riright eomhin;/ 
Ldtuj^ nnd wrlLu a picLuro pur- 
trnlL i rom a phnLograpIi or prinL 
whicli povLrnyH somo luvm olJ on\o^ 
t J un In tiiu cdui meter ru 
mlrth^ gricjj;, L^tc ^ 



anger, 



Introduco the KLntuinuiit ornily 
or write the quotutipn on tlio 
chalkbonrd or dvcrhond. Clicerp, 
a great Roman E^tatoHmnn, orntur 
and pli i iD^opho.r , once wrote:" LI 
1 had nioro tinio, T would writci 
you a shorter lotter." AkU the 
elates to toll wh:it Cicero mlgiit 
hnvo meant by this stateinunt. 

In snmlL groups have studontB or- 
nily describe n chnracter t'roni n 
picture or o student serving ng a 
model. Tnpe the diiicu^s ion^ ond 
reploy to class listing key 

E?lEi££2. ii^Ell^ Before;^ each 
Itum Is listed two headings 
R^aiCVANT AND TRRELIEVANT might 
be writton on the board so tlio 
group could deteniiinc the rele-^ 
vancc of the tt^ait they aro try-- 
ing to support. Ask the HtudentH 
the value of making nuch a liflt. 
Keiniorce the idea timt they must 
choose relevant detaila to support 
the trait they ai-e cKprDSHlng/ 
As a group have them write a con- 
cise character sketch together em- 
ploying suggestions already made. 

A student leader could ask the 
questions DOllS Til IS SHOW HIS 
HOW? or WHY? as suggestions afi^~' 
being made. Then ask the group 
SHOULD IT BE INULUDniD? 



; i f I } .in; < ( ; it> i • ■n 
' ^^'^ 11 1 n I : (Mt }. 1 t i »! i» I i.' ' 

I ii r*'H iiijjy . '.i : f I \ j^' 

ad/i pi . t e pu i lu i ^- j . 
a I HO, 



iii^^^a de rs ^nj^up ^[^ "Thn 

ClinracI er'' Ht-cl Ion 
offerH a sourcL' oi 



r(.-ad 



^ that 
)y stud 



) i:e 
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IHjU'UMM wIkiI t'li/i r;}C L ' r i I .CH yul! 



nuitliu j n - Inw 
Hcotthin/ui 

iiuv/Hpapi* niKin 
HPci capta in 
Camper Ml IqueLtviH r: 
door- CD-door logman 



riHiiu.'ntI 

c UW!)Oy 
I i lira r i an 




"I'u poiiu cniL LhciL: 
d 1 i f t* TiMi t puqpU^ may 
H« u* tin* Haiiio uh i ng 
in d i r f <j r 0 n t w :i y h 

d I I I t' riMi t I n te rc H t H . 



rif fc'cLivc* vs/ord pic- 
turiss of peoplo 
Hiuuj Ul coiHain one* 
c It'ti r tiui 1 n iduu ; n 
koy woi*d or phrns^t* 
can lit- 1 p un i f y trliD 
v^/ord plcLuru. 



DiscuSH storputyping and tlio uk- 
ing of "cl ichi^** ulia racturs . 

A ilk sLudtMiLJs to clioLViv- a workmant 
a mailman^ janilior, or mllkiijan 
wlioin they kiuiv/ and to dn.scrLbt^ 
not only hi^ pliyPLcal clin rnc r i h - 
tics but nlflo Inn actions at v^^urk, 
ThiB might be dnno Cor homework 
or on rclousud tinio for ohsurvn- 
t Ion pu rpoBOH . 

Use the Filin *'Fonr ArtiHtR Paint 

a Treo!' Thin would bo a good intro^ 

duct ion to point of vluw, 

AfCor n discussion thu t^rroot 
onch painter achlovud accord ing to 
liln point of view, ask thu studunts 
to dcycribo a rclativu from throo 
points of vlo.y. For InHtancu, don- 
crtbc thtilr mothor rxB they ^oo heir, 
as thpir fathur hc>os lior, and an 
their brothor, Rlstnr, or rrlend 
POOS [lor, M ^uvo to suggOKt thuy 
docidci \vhat dominant iinprDHHion tht^y 
wlHh to cruate Crom oach puLnt ui 
vlow l)urori» thc^y bc'gl.n to writt'. 



Kt- iiviMt' I L imc (or oh ^ 
HtM'yaLiun fir an or^an- 
i >:L^d r 1 e Id trip. 



P i 1m : "l-'oii r Art i m ts 
I'aiiit a Troo.-* 



or 



llnvci litudontM uhooHu a particular 
situation and writo n HhorL duaciMp- 
tlon or how two dirfc^ront pL'rHi:knH 
wonld Hce Homu thing. An cMampIt^ 
mj^ht bv two TanH with opposing hwaU 
tivB viuwing ,tho aamo ba ho ha 11 g/mu' , 

AhU HtuduhtH Lo make up somo iroNh, 
clevor coinpartHonH about thcur own 
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ol conipa r i yonH in 
clc^ Hcri p L J on . 



acUionH^ luibLtH, din- 
logiic, nnd qimllticiis 
cnn be cnmblnc^d to 
cirunte a compleUG 
chn rac tair jaki? tch . 



prc'HH c-ricli of iht-^ l"o1 law i ; 



1, 

2. 
3, 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 



My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 



n o s 



IS 1.1 kcj 

IK 



lllQUth 

chin if^ 
face is 
Iiands arp 



Ilka* 



Dlscuag how writers nuiku word 
portraits . 

1. striking coiupnr isuns , 

2. use. ol: key wordH or phrancH 
to unify* 

3. ordering oJ: rclDtcd groups of 
detnlls to butld a dramatic, 
pattern . 

4* placing character in a setting 
which suggests hl^ nature, 

5 . quoting or para ph ra sing s pu e c h . 

6. invDlving the chnracter in 
action or incidents. 

7. describing significant details 
of appearance i dresa ^ pos tvire ^ 
movement ^ iluc ia 1 expross ions , 

8. making Intorprctn tive comment^. 
9* associating the character v/itii 

significant objects , 
"Character sketch^' implios you arc 
trying to represent the chief J;eaturefJ 
of the personality and character of a 
pcrBon. ikit rather than a full inven-- 
tory or list of physical charac ter Ik t i ch , 
trn its., speech ^ though ty , droHs ^ nc ti.on , 
and interpretativo comment you focu?^ In 
a sketch upon the domi nan t Imp re^H inn . 

After ronding a coupla of character HketcheH, 
une of which iiiay be a Reader -h Digest '^Un rnr- 
gcttable Character^** or a f^elecdon sucli as 
"David CoppeirfLeld Meets Uriah llnepj" nnd 
another of which may bo a student aanipie 
from your "fllOj" direct students to write 
about someone familiar to thorn, liavc them 
keep in mind the discussion of the previa- 
□us day* 



Ken de i^Si J21;uih L 
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I In VI* H 1 luifit \v r i Li> . i i. ; i mc i ^ r 
Mkc'truh o\' smu'onv riu-y know. 
Svij4*j;cH i: Ih-iV. i'hoy do lujt: L ry lo 
tell uvurylh jng rihnuL Llic piTr^n 
hut iiiKLcnd hp Li'c I Two ur Ljii'ut.' 
tr^nts Chnt trlu^y Lhink nr.' niunr 

trn Uh wUli Hpc^: L I i c inc i ch-n 
iincl exampleH , SuggcuH l n Iso Lha t 
they Kupport cliu ir liuprcKH i on wiLli 
phys leal ciinrnc tur iH t1 c*^ , movuiiKMi iii , 

or powst3«slonR. Thoy iiiiglii; alsu 
incUiclL:' Ulieir own nnnlyMiHj oKplnn- 
a tions ^ nnd in Lt* * pj^- - 1: i ons of hp = 
havlor . 

Invcfntccl names will nifouHc* in Llw 
roader ■ h mind associn t lonH Hugge.s i; - 
ing n trait. Wlui t do Lho rolJfnnng 
naniGS HuggGS t V 

Jojm Burlington Hnrgrovc 111 
Symington Rnndolf StGolo 
Percival P. Throckmorton , Jr. 
Dirk Doyle 

George Washington Jonas 
Fann io Flowcar 
Phlnans Fin frock 
Bridget McKlm 
Hoot (Inge 
Pierre Du Ver 
Pam PLcklG 
Scotty Mncl^nrlflnd 
Prudtnice Church 
Blsickle Dtii^son 
Crusher Cagey 

Using snuiri groups fo r discuss Ion , 
brninatrom thcao nnmes. Assign tliu 
writing of a briuf sketch to the 
group of n name of their choice or 
nssign n n^mie to onch indlvidunl. 

Invent five nnmes which sugKeHt piiyHiunl 
character iHt icH , tompurnnient , or trn i tn 
of clinracter* Wrt to on n HOparnte petjjcr 
who t you th ink the nnmes would Hu|;i^e8 1 . 
Rxchnnge the nnmu ll^ts and Indicntc? whnt 
your classmatu^- namcB sufgcHt to you. 
Conipnro your own association of nniiies and 
charcicteris tics witli thojie of your cinHH- 
m^tes to Heo whether you linye ninde differ- 
ent or S LTiiiLir asBoc iatlons , 
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Lion of Lhi: iiuin ul tilu* In turf. 

Ask thu fol lowing quuHLlonH nj | hu 
« tudtui tH to gu i tlic^m in rng 
ablo to HC'O him clanrlv nn 
f^cMiiaonn thoy ncLually knov' so 
tlu^y wil L Ik* ublo to rec r*.*n tt* 
li Im on pcipor . 

What Is his ago? Sexl Whnt :i ru 
hig physical traits? How do^s 
he dress? What nuikea IH.m n dls- 
tinctive Indivldunl? 

- facin 1 PKprf*s>j ions 
- ni a n 1 1 0 r 1 H 111 n or gestures 
-ways of wniking, Htnnding, 
sitting. 

What iiiight he be dQing-^actlons? 
Where Is he locfitGd? took nrouncl. 
What is the manner of his speech? 

Suggest they take the necessary time 
- to visualise him in their uiKigin^iry 
situation, thinking through his ex- 
act reactions and appearance before 
they begin to write. 

View the film, "The Red Ualloon." 
In class discussion or groups list 
as many traits as were shown in the 
film. Ask if they could identlFy 
or relate any feelings the balloon 
might have had. 

Assign the writing of a birief sketch 
from the viewpoint of the balloon, 
the* boy^ the schooliiinflter^ one of tliu 
■'enemy" schoolmn tes of the boy. 

Using the overhead projector examine 
with the class three student pnperj^ : 
a good one; one in which there Js not 
enough de tail to support the Idea ex 
pressed; and one in wliicli there was no 
central idea either sitatcd or i.mpj ied. 
Direct attention to writing which is 
confusod because oi lack of focus or 
because of an attempt to do too mucli . 
Again, however j lead the dlBcussion^ 
not by explaining what is good and 
bad about the sketulies, but by asking 



tu IV H 0 i ;'e ! i'iu- \ :c = 
I I on 01' :!e Lihi I -I'jv'i' 
pholnuraphH lo u i r:] { 
n mood and :i ;u-»'n* 



VI liiu "The iivd Ha I l oon 



Rt'cord: "Ihipp hiM?;s " 
by Conn ie Krane is 
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mOHi: Irc^Mi'i) v \ y In thr pn rnj^ rnphr ? 
Wnn L one- Mt.»n L v nc« ■ hiuh l 1.411 pi ki i i t = i I I v 
HtaLfH Llic cIki rnc to r ' H dcinihi'Mi! 
tr/ilL? DoeH tliu wliolu pnrnMrnph 
HCKMii concerned w i t:h Liu? chn iMc ^ rV 

At lli^ cMid ol: ulu: diHcvu'Hian (U^ Liu- 
papDrH, luivc' Liu^ clnH*^ d^^cjdu upon 

purl: In cn L coiinien L ( inn ti'^d of ^^i Ti* r- 
Ing one yoiirHLaP) hy afdcing, "Wii^ir ncl- 
vi.cc would you ofror th iw HLudonCV'- 

Thc timv HpcMiU on LdUs pljinnfn^^ nf n 
good pnpt'r nuni.^ J i m f o ! y nppl iod whtui 
the Lu richer ru CurnH in unn rk- ni I: iie j>M p - ^ 1^; 
thn t thc^ HLutlc'nts HubjiriLfiiui oj^ iu jn-i 1 I y 
and ol iowH Mkmii l:a reuiHc or CotnJ Iv 
rewrite choir pnperB on thin Huhjeci, 
Thu Ce^ichor ^ Mki'i j>rddes Lhe r^Wr i t ten 
pn pe r on J y , 

in evnLu£iLi-Qn yoi.i could nHsrign the 
writing oi: n lull longth chnrneier 
sketch I'mploy ing tKe ^inme genern 1 
p rocedure for inui lyH 1 h , hiKce rp CK 
t-voui Htudunl: pnperH might I)e uned 
to illuHtr/ite the Htrenglhs nnd v;i r i - 
ationH in writi.ng sketclieH nfi n inerhnd 
uf review nnd Huniuui ry . 



^1 



To HOC how the. author 
tiiiiLntu^ rvnl ist Lc 
f^puach * 



To stiG tliat much con- 
vex r^nt Ion in rouclnc 
and that good dialogue' 
has a purpose. 



cotiiic Htrip, ''Winnie Winklu tho 
Brc/id WinnurJ' Or, ninku up n di-i- 
loguo that doua not fit thu glinrnc" 
ter or sltuatlun (l.o., tv/o sLudcMiLH 
dLscuMsing the two wook extension uf 
HchoQ I into Huninio r, Ll»a ronClinl J cunr 
Hiving n pup to Lk to tlu^ i.oHlnH L.-niu 
ri t hi] if c line) , 

Ht*nd n Khort story. Discufl^ 
brleriy the chnrncter and the situn- 
tton* ii:x£imlne C4iryj;ully the differ- 
ences and wimli^iritieH In the speech 
of the cluirnctersi. r;mp]uiHi?-e a di.H- 
cusrilon of hOW the autlior ImitateH 
naturnl speech. Study the use of 
con tract Ions 5 fragments, word ord(.^r, 
dialect (words and expres-stons and 
pronunciation) and slang. 



Record Qxactiy as possible, a con- 
versation you hoard or which you 
were not n participant. This mny 
be among the members of your fnnnly, 
kids on the street, clerks and aur^ 
tomers In the store, or among penpie 
riding In a bus or eating In a res- 
tnurant. Or you may record a news 
Interview or preSB conference^ or a 
conversdtion botwoen the guests and 
host on a talk show. 

Ditto some of these conversa tions and 
have a class discussion. Discuss which 
conversations are more interesting^ and 
why. Discuss the HtrengthB and weak- 
nesses of each. Try to identify the 
situation and characters involved. 
Does all of Che dialogue contrlbutf* 
to the situation? Could any of the 
dialogue be deletodV Could you add 
Home dialogue that would give more 
undurstandlng of the Hpeaker? 



(jreuon fan 



Jackson, "AIum^ Yen, 
My l)i'irr A I pheiiHo" or 
"Chn rles'' 

H, neyerL, ''Th^^ New Kid" 

llauMaln, " ''Fi L Pi ine i - 
pni" 

l''aujkrier^ "T\'/o 
SoldlerH" 



I' or n complete disci ion 
Hei^ the Orej^uii Ciirr i en 1 um 

is "pp. 250-262 
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Ob \Lc I i wo 



To iMfit'i. If I- ]M> L iHirl liu 
Li d I (i I (MUH* uiiipliaH \/A inp, 
\)i\rpo'Av oik! navural 



ICach clialogiiu Mhoiilcl be rcvsNrd hy 
nt ^i^l\\^t two groups. ilnw cnc-li 
g r n u p ] ) r c? * uni t L I loi r r v i s u cl d I n- 
loguuH oral l.y wi tlKnil p rtipM ^ llnvi' 



as a way of rc.'vaaJ ing 



l^ecxiim inc a slior l s to ry ^ !) i u:^ h 
the ciomlnnnL traltn of thu cliaracLci 
and how they arc* illuKtratad , Cnii- 
centrate on tha words of the chrirnc- 
tfcr and tlinHCi things said about I) inu 



To draw all tin-to , 
iN^-a I T Mm , p urpo ^ 
and chArac t ftr i k^air ion 
into onv d La J ague. 



Have thn 
sinii I £LV 
dial ogiic 
1) A no 
how 

Cl 

tlire 
A dl 
with, 
t Ion 
Two 
whlc 



2) 



3) 



s tilde n 1 1\ rlinos a H i t viat- i c^n 
to thta rol lowing and wrl tu 4i 

rvoiis t eenagar ^ jun t Ion nrin):* 
to d r i vt^ , niii b t ux]) I a I n t n h i 
neighbor how I u i ran o v r 
a df her roaebualies. 
B t r ti r4 s t3 d woman d r i, r i s a r g u 1] i ^4 
a policuman against his inten^ 
of giving liGr a ticket. 
Junior High girls a rcj dcbat inij^ 
i"! of; tliqm a cG*rtain boy .1 I, kcTK 



hnid law 

Ne w A[vp roa c 1 ^' I o 
I.anHu^i^*' and 
(■onipc^s i. i i on lUnik 8 

PpV /i 127 



Ditto and discuHS somu of tht^ dialogues 



To exaiiilnt? Lh^ fiecond- 
ary tcchniqucia used in 
oral dialogue that 
revoal ciiaractcr* 



To p rac i: leu oral 
i nt tM'prutAL ion o T a 
cl aractor* 



LlstQn to an oxcarpt l;rom a BlU C'n^hy 
albunu Dlfscuss the persona Lity of th(^! 
charactur and his dominant traitn^ 
Discuss the tL*chnic[ues of voice in- 
fluction and pitchy volume and pace 
a 8 ways to r 0 vea 1 c h a r ac t u r , mood an d 
emotion. 



Thn teacher may want to work out a 
dialogues o f h 11^ o\m for furi;Iier 
eKaraples of this tcchnlqnt? , 

Divide the c!aHJ5 itito groupn and dis*- 
trlbiJitc the best eKamples oF nltuatfon 
dialogue written by the students nhortly 
boFore* Have the student;^ present: Lhnir 
interpretation of tlie dialogue. You 
might want to record some 0 F tlieHe and 
play t h G m back for f u r 1 1 1 c r e va 1 u a t i on o 
have a written evaluation Form thci 
students fill out . 



Bill !:o^div 



I'^unn v \-\' \ i ow , "'rhk* 
P6p"' Ta I k" 

Bi I I C os by ^ He yein^e 
"^^wo 'iVroLliui^"^ 



T Slari ed Q nt Ah^A 
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Ob ^cll Villi 



n vy l.t'rhii I f(iit'H wr i L ten 

cli/i r/jc u-r , amotion imd 
inoocL To ubBcrvo Ulmt 
pMiu' f:iint:7 on \\a^ a pur- 



bn L linH not cl 1 Hctjv«'r<'d 1 1>\ ( nnc - 
I: Lon . IJ i BcuKS Che pinctMiUMil: niul 
uffDci or Chnrl ic'ti punctuntion . 



To genoniiiKu abouE thu 
uHo nnd efr^Qt of punc- 
tual Lion. 



To guneraiiza about the 
uHu and effect of con- 
tinuity statements. 



To pi-acticc using the 
tachnlqucH of punctua- 
tion nncl continuity. 



SLudy uKcerptH frurn -i Hhoirt Htory 
or novul U LHCusg Ing p Lnceuii^ni: o f 
quotntron mnirks and use and offoct 
of c^Kclnnintlon markHj dnsliuf^, 
ell Ipsos , apOHtrophas , 



IjKmnino Sisveral cixcerpts of din- 
loguo and discuss the differuat 
tecliniqucs writers use to indi- 
cate who is speaking, 

Chooao an uxcerpt from a play and rt>- 
move some of the punctuntion, llnve 
studantfi rLUN/rito the dialnguc putting 
in punctuntlon and omitting the n^ima 
tags preceding each speakorS? re-^ 
marks and Inserting continuity 
statements to clarlEy who is speak- 
ing. Place some of these on th& 
overhead for discussion. 



iUiy luMdhii ry , j)nndo 1 i on 

CharJc^H L'urt in , 1 j ui \\v\ t 

L, Will iaiiiK, "A Man (if 
Peace'' 



Same an above 



Rud SerlinH, *'TI)e Mnn- 
Htern A ^e Due on Maple 
Street" 

WimH C, Andersen, TjLLi 
Ugly Duck 1 ing 



Optional culminating activity. This would be best taken up in conjunction witli 
study of folktales in literature. 



th 



To apply all the tech- 
niques of characterl- 
station ^ which they've 
studied in a crGative 
K i tun t Lon . 



Hove the students break into workable 
groups. Choose one of the following 
themes * 

1) rags to riches 

2) stupid or ugly fellow makcK good 

3) ^'Beauty and the Heast" 
Create a siniplG plot, 

Create a cast of characterH uach pos- 
sessing one or two domlnnnt character 
traitH. Create tlie settings phy?rieal 
appearance of the characters, actiDnH 
and dialogue so they reinCorce the doiii^ 
inane traits of tlio character. 

This project should take several dnya 
of writing and pollslnng. Wlien 
pie ted, the students might decide to 
dramatize their folktales. 



(hregon 
Cure 1 



Ciirr j eu I \vm hi Lt/ r-;i . 
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p()8rnoN l^M^lJ-i LAivJfinAt.:'- 
liitrcuiuct fon 

WnlL WlnJimnn oncu v^rotu thnL InnHniigt' i^no^Lnn ^'^''^j^ ^i^l i.umuu nicM ioii ol lln^ 

jzlSJii Jpy^j ^< ^^^J-',^ t:i DiiH 3 Ins LP nf lon^ ^.^ ^^^i^^^lLl^l^ ojMj^unini i y , nnfl Ikih 1 Iki^^'H 

Roccntly, liowt'vcir, thiti hiimniilst Ic view ha.tn baconiu HO'iit^uhn u obHciii;iul bv 
grunt: dobnCQH ovDr tho mcrlCR of "naw grammar'' ovur Cho^'aLd ^rnmnnr," nnd 
the pUicCj if tiny, of grnnimiir in a niodcirn Innguagu nrts curricuLuin, JnducM.I, 
the bncklnHh of this confllci: has placad mambErs of the L9b9 work^^hop in thu pu- 
Hition of iiavlng Co answer questions that may novor be coniplctcly rufHolvcd, ovcmt 
by the cKperts. Whrit we define than as the posturu of the Inn^un^n nnd it com- 
ponunt^ In the District 4J junior high schoDj langLunge nrtn cu r r i cii 1 iini muHt 
n o c Q H H n r i 1 y b a* a c m^ p r om i s u * - 

In addition to the rationale for our position, and flubBuquont guidulineH 
and recommenda tions 3 we offer a sampla unit and an annotati'd bibliogrnphy to 
aid taachers in guiding studants Into inquiry about the nature oF la nuun gt:^ 

.^ Ign 1 r i canc ^ to ^ha Ir own^^l ^ ^ 



11' MtHiUmjin, WiH.ngn rtiui r i \, A, iUciwi rUn nnu olMuj'h n rt' rh.AhL, Lhv prima rs' 
jj.odi. in !nnK*inHO tG^iclilng sliould be Co hulp hLucIuiiLh incrt'aHk' 1:1 um r cutnpt' i t-ncr 
to UHu nntl imdur^trnnd language, DHpGcliilly tliose HtyluH, vartL'tLoHj nnd liinc- 
LiuiUi of InngLinge tliol: moHt in UiinLitaly affect: thulr lives. - 

Til J 9 6 8 L a n g u n g e A r L s V^o r k S" ! t o p ou t L i n e d h ix 1 n n g ii n g c n L' u go r i en ci h p re - 
irequ i H L Lt' to such deBirnble language beiuivior; 

1. tiio iilHtory and f^tructure oF languago 

2. Hocial Impl-ica L ions of language (usagci) 

3^ concepts oi: Innguage anibigulty (HLMiitUiLilcH) 

4 . c on c p t s of la n y ua ge nui n 1 pu la t i on ( w r i L i n g a n d s pe a k luy^ c h o L c e h ) 

5 , concept of 1 a n g u n g o £_owe r and _i n f luo n c^o 

6. concept: of language as a muans oC defining and ordering realiLy 
Witliln tliis nraniGWork^ members of the 1969 v/orkshop 5iee tlie ,s'pecinc re = 

Hpons ilnl i t ies of a product:ive language program and its close rulation to othei" 

Inngunge nrt:s areas in thlH way: 

Coiirnunlca tlon 



r 



Co:npaa i t: i on ^ Languogc ^ _ X L lLurntiirci 

(wril-LcMi ^ Hpoken)^^^ ^' ' ' . ^ ^ ^ ( ^ ^'^^^ H^^'g Uo^um) 



Log i c (iranininr i^tyiriology Varlatlcs History Phono logy Seninntics l,cx icugraphy 



2? 3 (struc- (origins & 

ture) derivntions 
o f words ) 



( B oun d H ) (ine a n i n g s ) 



iDinlectology Usage 

This is not to sny that all of these eKpuriences should be tlie concern of tiie 
junior high scliool teachers only- Rather, in the fashion of JL^ronie Bniner'ja 
H p i r a 1 ^ nia n y c on g e p t s in t r o d iic o d in U h e o 1 erne n t a ry k c h oo 1 b h on 1 d s im ply be - 
coMie progreHS ively more co'iiplex as the curricuium advanceH and the child niatures^, 
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iiiirrrnLly HdviTnL vLoWH fviHl /ihuiil Lln' My::: l i c- ni>prn/ti.Mj l.o lih Ir-irhjii-^ 
o]' iijnnn]. ^ramintir in tiiu j^chooiH, On thu anu liniul a uonn iiliTni) 1 u IuhIv Inv 
[)ublic :jnd tuacliurH who do noL luivu to clool wi.tli it Iti tilicMr cJcinHrH i\v^^ iMuplwiLit 
in LlR'ir d(*inand/? lor renewod cmpiinH on thu Uvu'liiini ol lornvil L r. ul i l i O'ui I i*ra!nii 
Tfitv that: instruction In loi:Minl grainnuir not only In hi i re h nccrpLnh J o Li(1}',u:i^ 

n^^^^;c■ and more offDCttve e^xpresslon or tdons, but ciIbo niaki'K KtiKh^nlK. think 1 oh i - 
cnily, undurHtjjnd and road liturnturo butter, and, genorul ly ,^ HucciU'd in ccii lc^v' 
work . 

IMiun there is the group who hold the view thaL a syp tonui 1 1 j^od Ktudy uf 

^^raniiiKfw hnn little or no Influenoe on eCfectivo coimnun icfitlon ^ language uHnge, 

and til inking ablLlty. And they clnlm HUpport for tiioir opinion iruin conHldiT- 

4 5 6 

nblu body o£ expur imonta 1 data and research,- - Thla group ravorH a ^HLiidy ol" 

grnnininr concepts only v;hen the need to Improve Btudonts* ability to oKprf^sH 

1 do a s f o rce lu 11 y a r Is c a . 

'- A third groups including membcrB of tlie 1969 Language Arun WorkHhop, reolH 

that £ll language should be taught as in integral part of luinian knowlodHo unci 

accivity. We believe that students should he lielped to think and ypeak and 

writo as clearly and effectively as possible, Resunrcli indleatOH , tha t iHoUitod 

Coniial drill In traditional graimTiar--i.e. , memorixn tion oi; definitions, identi- 

llcation of parts of speeciis and traditioral diagraming--aH an end In itHuir 

doui^ not achieve* thlB goal and nhould, tlie re fore ^ not gencrnriy be uHud,^* 

The Btudy ol grauimar, however, is neccHHary and profitable whun used l:o doa 1 

directly and iiiimed iatc ly with probluniH of meclian lew , usaf^e, and Htyl.e. fMich 

an approaclij a functional one, doeB not begin witli grauuiar but rnther niakurJ wwv 

of graniTiar when knowledge of structure iielps hoIvc n commun ion 1 1 on probLem that 

luiH developed. An indue t Ive analyB is which results In the dovelopMiout of lor'* 

mnl rules and whicli may be hQlpful in dealing witii fchiH approach Hiioulci not 
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In- .:iMi!;t iMMMi n'i iii'ipprupr inLu, [lu'.nv^r; rntiuM^ i oniri 1 fiiKilyslH should luu 
-.^'inM^nlly hi' uHt'fl in iHuinLidn \ron\ wriLitu.^ ■ukI m;^..^,.. proh I (.mmh . 

For vK;mp\v, numy tuncliors JiLiidenLH y\\o conni h iriU I y /ind coiunM^ 

i-ntiouKly proclucu scMitcncos tli/iL: n ru inruHLucI v/jtli dniiglitn; (4 t'uk'n l: h , Thin, 
111. Ml, iniidil he- Liic Liiiiu Lu usv Ihv Li^chiriciuu orrLMU'd by L rniuMoiiii-i L i oii/i 11 h Li-i 
i.u t'Mi)lnin Che prouvHH at: unibodding eii^nienCH hucIi rDlnLi.vu cInuMos (or i'or 
LiuiL m/iLtier titu einljuddhig ol; nny pcirL of ono SDntonco in nnoLhurK n oi^dw 
tn Rhuw sLvuU'ntH n wny to L:^l1iiivnntu miHpJnccHi modirit^rH In tho 1 r wrilini;, A 
HtudLMiL cjin })u iud to Hou tiuit n fnulty HUruciurc, such an 

Tho boy wn^ Prom l^ugcnc who HnluUad. 
nc'Limily con^isLB of Jw£ undoriylng HuntonuaSj 
s'-- Thu lioy was I'vom luigunu , 
S^-- The boy Hnlutud* 
^^nch of which coneiii.ns Uhu idcvitical eloniunt, ^bc^bo^. The Htudent cnn then 
identiry nnd corrucl: ills particylai: prol^Icni by inHcirtlng (cMnbGdding) tlic? Hecond 
Hunttmcu (K") inmiudintoly nftcr tho Ldgntlcnl clement in B": 
Tha boy ( th^c^bo^_R9.1y.t£^d) was from liiugcma. 
At thlH point n studcnit can see that if ho subHtitutcH who for Thc> bcv^ In 
he wiiJ. have produced a cloa rG r nnd more Difectivc ^^Gntence^^ 
The boy \ ^g H ^ luted vjob from I'lugenc. 
Hut mare importanl;, he ha^i discovered n procoBs tbn t wHi hcLp him stntu h \j\ 
idt^nH mo re elearly. 

In ndditlon to tiho. utilitarian vnlue of uning ^dructiirnl nnnlyRiH to l-;- 
plore Home problemH of luechnniCH, uscige, and Htyle, we feel that HtudentH have 
a rjHht to study langunge an huninn behnv^ior and as a relevant Link from paHt 
to proHent, and from pruj^ent to future, We also balieve that language is a 
toul of thought and that, for this roaHon, students should hnve tlie opportunity 



\o fh-ynlup ihv t-uirniUvi^ proLMs^s.':' ahinl-;ini= KkilU:) MksL un.Urli- ill lUvii 

y - 

l\uny,v prulKihiy uxcta^dH tlu- ]nr^i,uHl ij,imiumr book over wriM^Mi. Winn- lh-((rr run 

Ik- i>r;icl:icu- Huch tzhinking RklllH :ih clnHHirying, nnnjy^jn);, goiUM i 1 i - i , niul 

VtTilyiiM^, IJinn in tloniing wUli Imm owii Liit5|iinMu? 

The iullowing uxccMrpl:, adapted i ru:n ciiu LnngimgL' Ari;^ ihirr Icu I tii;} Stiidv, 

1.967 - 68, of thv Rc^avcrton l^ehool District:, Humnmrij^uH our nnH\,vrs^ la tlu^ qiu'H- 

tlon?^ ^Vimt: kind of grniiminr shall \m toaciii'' and "How ^hauld usnrv^ tnuglii ;" 

Recent cndt^^nvors by UnginstH [invo hoc^n in thu dirucUun ol tryinu to 
duscrih.' thu l::ngllHh langungc af^ ii oporauen, or to wri n 111:^1" 
renl grcimnar of the; Rnglish language. I-lnally it KeumH IT .1 lu- 
lornifition or a soandar w^iy oi! nppronchlnH the Htiuly of thu l^njAliHh 
iangunge hnn emargod in the work of the trnnK fornicit iona 1 intn / The 
now grnwmciv involves the whole writing HyHLeni: ^ynLaK ( tlio stiicly 
of the HentcncG) and phonology (tlie yCudy of tlie irolntlonHh 1p be- 
tween sound nnd spelling). Most linportant in the recent work of 
thoj^u linguiHtH is the □ppiiciition to the study of KnfUlsli of the 
inetliodH of inquiry which nre bciing applied in the fleUIn ol^ anthru^ 
pology, nui thematic a, and phyaicB. Objeetivi:: inquiry hns built up 
n body of now Informntion abuut: how the sound and writing .HyHtem 
of l-nglish workH, and about the mechanics by wliich an indivUlunJ 
Ls able to gcnerntc nn infinite number of welUfornied sentences 
ninny of them entirely original. 

howeyer, since the naw grammar i^ Btill in n fo rnui la t iye Htngc, and 
the old presentation licis UHually proven sterile and proritlosw, the 
best procedure Heems to i^uggeat a more functions J .nppLication of 
Homu nspectH of a grainnmr* Fortunntely some suggestions have l3een 
made to help teacharsj ,8 , 9 Thene articled give concrete idenH Ibr 
building on awarGneas of l!:nglish ^tructuTCS through the uHe of im 
inductive npproacli in wliiuh students develop their own generaliza- 
tLonF by observationH of many HampleH of laiigunge in nction, nnd 
in turn nre helped to apply nuch generali^otians to their owti ex- = 
p re H H i. on n 1 p r ob 1 0 m b . 

Having conslderod the Inadequacies^ of the traaitiona] grniii'mir and 
ilte pofijsibilities of the ntnw Scientific gramniar, how then in the 
.itudy of any gromjnar related to uHage? Tlione wlio claijii that 
grammatical knowledge will insure correct usnge^-''it ih I'' inHtc^ad 
of "It is me"--are unawnre that tlie descriptive or sclent if Le 
approach to language dl^Munrds tlie concept of right nnd wrung or 
of better or worHc and ap.M.icr^ the concept of nppropr in tenens to 
languagQ Btructurc. The Hentonces *'] t is 1" and "It in me" ex- 
press the same concept through tlie choice of differcMit wordn 
Those paoplo who feel that Mt Lb 1" is preferable hnve , in the 
past, relied on the one authority, the old grammar book, Kxautlv ^ ' 
where the grammar book got itn authority is not qu i.te - clearly 
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..ii'tr rni , Hut- Lt^nciUM^H i-jnilisii hnv^* \c\i Hint niu' oi fli.-irni;!' 
]pi- ri.'Hponii ih I ! I L in Lo iuMn;^ V\\c nj' i^;u'li hny nnd i\ i i 1 inln 

hnrMitmy with thc^ judjiiiiKMit of Llip gr^uiiiinr i)ook . On tlio ulIum^ hnnt! 
r€:pijLnblt- lingiirsts, tlu» nclvxjcnCes of Liu* cgncc^pL o\ apj^rup r i n Li^ - 
nc-NK^ do not scntu, for uManipU', thiit '■ain^t i\ot nuno'' is ncc^'.pL- 
nbU' HH "finvt'ii ' t any," I'Uvy vvHvrvij Lliu right to c»xplniii or to (1«.'H- 
cribn bntli cons t riic t i on H bocausa bocli uxist: nf^ a pnrl: oC tin* intui^- 
nn 1 HtiriicLurQ oT the Innguago. Ikit tlu'y point out: that far fine in 1 
rvn H or bucnimu ol" h i h tior lcm 1 ticc i.dcMi U , tbt^ ono conn L rue L iori - 
"hnv(.Mi'L nny" in ordinnri. ly to be* proIcrrcHU 

Pi^rhnpM tlio most roconL poinL ol: view townrd Llic u^^age prt^bluin is 
uHpL'C i.4i Lly wel l stnttul in the* dccuiiUMit^ lijjlgUjHt: icH and Your hnn^iinHi' 
hy Robert llnll.^-'^^ [lis iHuggiMition Is thn t n tu^c^t "h ^ud y ^d H 
kindB oi; viB£\^o pntturnB and wliu^re they are moRt f roqiiun t ly roiiiul in 
Ainorican J i Uo and thDn^ with guidance froui toaclu*rH^ doc id*.' what; kindn 
of liHnge he wnntn Co u^e for varionH occnsions. Rohrrt Ponley^^ 
in his nrtlcleHj "Looking Ahead In GiNiininnr'' Hunmiar i Kc^n tlio nanio view 
in f ive H to teinen ts ! 

1. Laiigiinge changes constantly. 

2. Chmigv in language is normal. 

3. The Spoken language Is the bag is of the rules o I" u^sage. 

4. Correctness rests upon how the language In used. 

5 . A n u cage 1 s re 1 a 1 1 ve , derive d f r om a p p r o j ) r j a t e n e 8 h 
rather Ldian from formal rule. 

For an exciting and comprehenH Ive view of the unage problem, the* unit 
"A Mature AttUude Toward U^age,^' (Student VerHion) published by the 
Curriculum Center of the University of Oregon Is inglily rec omiiiended . 
(Sec AppendiK at the end ol' tills section,) 

Hlncu the transformational approach probably reprcHents tiie most Mcientifie 
description of language nt this time, aU language arts teacliers have an obl iga- 
tion to gnin as much knowledge about it as possible? and to be aware of tlie cur- 
rent trenchs j.n modern linguistic researcli. 
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'"'■^"'^'""-•y 'I'-^'l nn. ^nc-nidnry in i.,ipnrt .inc.^ Ln Hp : , i | ,,,, j ,,,,, 

"'''^ ''^Mipn wh< (.lu'V. or noi ;,nyoii,. t.lu I,:... i-,.. ..^ 

iMLMiLivvly. Tlu. (nducLtv. mu'tluul in Lnd i , r, r.-n i; lo .p,...lMr <Kh:m , iiun ; ii. 
-ph.MH in on Low Ht:udontH do Hu-ir Chinking, noL on trlu- indo.M r inn, i ,u 
,w..Licuhn- ti,o,„l,tHj:^ Tlurclore nn inducviv., in,ulrv .MMn-o,,.,, .,,o„,d In- 
iur Ll,.. Lenciuny oi; nny kind of grnmmar. And wf Biiould .u-yur n I 1 ow nn innin. 

It b.utcr „H. £™d£cimml LenulnolOKy ^uul nn mdUiU^ ^'PPn.ul, Lh.n k in 

iiH^iiim- t.rmlnoJoRy .„d . deductive approach. In I mn , i, Lran^m™. 
^.Uun.(.,..n.r.Livc. h™,: i, Laugi, L in cunvanLinn.l u.,y. , u wil, h. , 
ns ifHHuHH miy utiu.r syHtrm of gninimitr.^^ 

Problems in Tonfli tng nniniiiKir 
M.nv u.ache.H who try Lonching th. "new" „rann,n,:, or nnyLhinu .In,., ind-..^ 
Uv.ly b.,co,n. ,-n,.tr.Lod by du- n,no„n, of Urn. ,Ui. pruc.H. .,..,„n ,o n..p,ln :.,d 
wnnd.r wbai: „,uhL be r.mov.d fro:,, Lho Uingu.gc a,t. c„r,-ic „, ,o ,„mI.. ..n., l„. 

nulucU.. ,„oLhnd of .encbin,. focuHOH on Lho p,=oco«H nnU.r rb.n on clu- :,„nw.,-n. 
•iH. .-oncluKlunH «t:nd.nt:» drnw nr. i,„po,= tnnt: nut hp ,„ucb c,.,n;cL nnnwo,;. fnu. 
n wny HLimnlnLu lurtbur thinkun, and diHcov.,y. In l„,r 
-u,no ,,nobor. Lhnt ovory HLud'^u got nil tho nnHworn Hgh, „my lond t o 
^..HdmuwuKl tbo bnlnhnring of Locbnicul points iouM pmu ..udon..' iniMnI 
aiH.uvory. Tl.iH i. d,nU, tbfs U rin,o wasted, tl,„o ,„ucb boLtor „po„t in l.t- 
Una HtudontH diHcovor thnt tho procoH«o« n.od to dincovor ro Int 1 onHh , p. 
ordor in S«r migl.t also bo used to find annwcrs to probk-,„H in .ocinl 
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ill) >»Lli' r nri'/iM, An t'ri\ci!vu co r r** I a L i on tlu vi' 1 uj):- n/Uiirnnss i«ir i'X-nnpU', 
n-'LWc<'Ti ihi» sLiidy of a SlinkpHpiwi ruan play (or a Holeclion from Chnucpr or Ik-o-^ 
■^"ll^ Mid l:}).' li[MLrM-y of lnin;nnjU' 'ind I niiii.Mrnu' i-'lwi[n;i' . HLndi'iiLs wit!) nn 
und- riM niid i iu\ ol' L rnnn ror,iui L lonn ccniid uhl' LhiH knnwludi^t^ Ln r^'visr ;ind d i i 
liu'jr own wriLin^ (ir Lo pxniuinu olenu'iiLs of nCylo of p rn 1 i nnn 1 wrilcrH, 
Ti^n. IniiKimgi.^ ccMicH^plH orLc^n ovurlnp hchu rn 1 f rr: I: i on^ dovL^opiHl in olIum^ fji'idH 
nnd Lliif^ n^-vn rorccMiiunl: ampMfivti impnrl:nnl M.-nF wlirhout: rt-qinrinK Linu^^L-un- 
^-uininu nctiviniosi ntid undlcss uxcrciSuH, I'or oxaniplca, tlu' nuLinn ol cdumgo is 
pif r-rinovin L in HocinJ HUudit'H 1 1 nri in Inn^nngu. 

Ai.t:hnu)di indncLivo Uuocliing doDs not niL^an rnndoiii Lonclrinu. no tk-ncliur 
should ovor rc'tM proHHiircd to tvach *'uvo ry thing in tho book." For th i .^^ rt^nson 
wo orrc^r guidelines^ ,abnut the plnco of langungu^ -Hpecuilly grnmmnr, in iho 
ourrjLuliim. No nttumpt: ih luado to Rpoll out what should ho inclndod from the 
hrond nren of Inngungu, Huch history, UHago, d i^iloc tolo^y , lo>; i cogrnphy , 
etc., but, boc^iuRC or the controversy al^out gramrnnr^ rc^rillKLlc nkiLlH and 
conceptH for this nrea are lifted. 

Approxlmn tely one-Courth of the time allotud to the languagu arts progrniu 
Hhould hc' ansigned to tlio broad Kcope of limguage nctivlties. Of this, prol)^' 
ably not more than one-lialf of the language program should be dovotod to the 
• ! (; t u a 1 s t u ci y o f g r n mnia r , 

Ik'cnui^e certain elemcmtB cKomined in the structure of a language fgrainniar) 
are rloHely related and some are sequcn 1 1 n 1, wc rccomiiond that the tlrst part 
ol graminar include the study of the kernel (baMlc) sentence and Lts parts; 
tliat the Hecond part explore the structure of double base trans foniin t u on m 
fcarnpounds, adject Ives, apposittves, relativQS clauses); and that the third prirt 

be concurned with the study of single base transformations that /iccount for 
when, and v/hore clauses. 



L :'()!U.innn, Ni' i L "I. i iihu i H t i niul Uk- IHirHuiL o! UuvrLmri'/' L'iu' • 
190 p, 

, AcinpLud from Thj^Lan^un^u Ar Lh Cu rrlcu 1 um StiiHly , ik'-i vtM^Lori ^U'hool n i m i r 

5, Buavorton Guidu^ p. B. 

Ikviverton Guide, p. 8, 
?\ KjiiiM\'r8, Wnltur. Foiir StiudieH in I'uncii ui^ j^j lrnnunnr rront uln^ !h)cm I-h vcluH o^i - 

H. Nntionnl f^ouncll of Tt'ncliurs of iinglish, Conimissinn uii t\)v I.n^',li8h CuimH l n {nni . 
TtH' Kiij^ Ij.Hh L ^niguag e' Arts In the S(:?c Qnd ary School, Applctui!, \9h5. m8H p. 

9, Inf^crrictorj Vol. LXXV, No, 7, (March^ 196fi) . 



1 1 n 1 1 J Uob c r t . Li ngu i. h j i c s and You r Ln vij?_u n . An c h u r 1 » o o k ^ 1 9 (i( ) , 2 d p- 



11= Pooleyj liobort C. "Looking Ahead in (Iramaiar," EiLlL J^iL? ^.i^J' a J^£^ 
V 39, Srpt. 56-61: 1^55/ 

I'oHhnnn, Null. The Us ca ol T^gngu agc^. lloltj Rinuhart: and Wi.nHtoii, Inc, 
1903. 275 p. "~" ~ ^ 

13. PuHtuian, Null find Wuingartnar, Charles, L Ingu i h C i ck : A nuvoUiLion Ln 
lj££cij^U2£, Dolta. 1966. 
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An!;c>i ,1 is'^l !> j M i . i-.ip! V i (M^ ! .. :nvM.!U- 

■♦I'J'^'^'i' '''i 1 tn;*!in^f i ' , iihriiii iu Li!' \ i ainiui. lnihMi,i;V', UM 

*yci hi" uriCLt'ii,"" Wc- Mhuu Ld ain 1 1 u ■ v.iritniH I .iiu^un)^!' hvu^lui Lo 1 i nd Ihrir 
!-l r.MuUii^^ 'iiid thtMr I iiul.t^u: lonH . jnck'ucl, Wi* ova* It Lo uur ;U:iiihM}Ls, ,ih v/t* M 
ru' Lo uurHiMv^'H, Lu kcop nhronHt ol' currc-n t Hcliolnrship in our liiMcL 
\o\]i)\jl\\v, liKi hooks iH providud w i di tUo liopo LhnL: jujiior li i^h hiiu'ii/i^t' 
.lr^^: lra<:hiM-s will uiuhM^L.ilu' soL-ious KLudy oL lIioh-^ pu h 1 i cn L i ohh or tdioir 
inuivMhMiiH. Ah iiul(u;UiMl in Lhi^ HcM.ucLion ot t;iCU^s, i 1; in It'll tlinl 
i^iiiior iiiuh lanimngt.' nvl^ LclmjImw^ Hhould bv nulliurit iuH in iho i r l i- ld, 
jdiould hr awnrL' oi lIri p ro pa rn L i on lIkiL LuniL-iiLa ry nLiuK'iUH i^hhm vi^ in Wuu.'m = 
aj;o, and Hlujuld hp convunwmL with ruadini^ niatorials HiiiraliLo for parunLH, 

AndorHon, lM\'t'iiian li . , u L ai, Nc^w 1) i roc t: [onH In i-luMli^lK New ^'ork : llarpor 
and liovv^, PuhliHhtM-H. 1969. " 

A Ijnt^iiJHtic approacli Lo n prt^-t;. rannia r for grados .one Llirough m i ^: , 
All languago artn Loachurs hIiouIJ road Lho in Uroduc i i on in tilio Loac-hor'H 
ediLionH whicl) i^howH tho influLMico in the olemuntauy HchouL nf inducLLvo 
to/iching anrl linguisuic roHoarclu Tfio art work in only one indication 
oi lIio in^L/nniLy in thiH HCMrlaH. 

Aurhach, Josopli, Cook i^hllip iL ^ Kni)lan, Hobart: lU , and 'i'nrtu, Virginia J. 

TraoH rorma L 1 onal ^li^nimiui r ^^yi^_lL££j£^ch_or^, WaHli i ni^Laiu 

lanUiHli Laiiguagu Sorvicow, Wnshington i'lduca t ionn I KoHoarcdi AssaciatoH, 
Inc, 196B. 

Intondc^d a su 1 inn t rue t ion guldo for toachors. IncIuduH an 
^.^^^ct^] ien t Hoction on plionolugy and morphology. 

Isducatlunn j Design i:nc./CnIc-b 1*. Crowoll, Tho Orogon Co r r i cu 1 uiii /n Sequontial 
I'ragram in l^ngi 1 sh /Lnnguagd L/ A ^So I £ ^nw Lruc C j ona 1. Or i cm ta L '(■Qn_i:Qr 
XSiiiiLL^Ii- ^^^^ York: Molt, r^inuliart and WlnHton^ Inc, ^ 1968. " ~^ 
Published by fiolt to servo the purposu stated in the title. 

{ioldHteinj Mlriain, The Toaching of T.anmiage Our^clTools . New Vork: The 
Mac mi linn Company, 1966. 

A Mncmillan gindcbook Enr parents sponHored by WCTIC Pro^^entH to tlie 
gener:ll reader new dcvclopinentH in lEnglish language in the elementary and 
hrgh schoolH. Clariries nil technieal terms in a liandy glo^^Hary. (Mves 
a good overview of the work done at the various study centerH. 

dacobH, Koderick, , and liDsenbnum, Peter B. ^ £^2JHi£Ji2.Ji£2J!]jH?-=^ ^^i^^^ 
X*ii£li^lLliJiili^_£9.tJiIffiEi£_l^ i^oHton: t; iiin Ini'd TTolnpa^ 1967. 

A fast, efficieni: study in three very readable i3Doki^. UseH deU.ghi^ 
ful HonLonces for annlyHls. Bxcellent in it^^ disuusaion of deep structure, 
Cirammar 1 is also printed as the grammar section of the gciventh grade Oinn 
language book; Grammar 2 is the oquivalent of the eighth grade Ginn langurigi^ 
book. 



"Malmstrom, Jean, An IntroductlQn to Modern i^n^lish Grammar , New York: 
Mayden Ijook Company, 1968 ix. - - - 
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'in^;= , M i r ! i !i . "i ! i._ i_ i ' t : { i I: , . or |^ : i i i rr . i r ■ , i . r. m • I., ; j i hi. , ' ' < , 

A I i I ij i i ;M I L" t II r;; i • in inl i* i i ! ! ■ i i o i ; n-. i i ■ 1 1 ii i^- , . m ' i i 

' £ ifn I i ■ . 

' ! h:!- [ ro::i, Jt-ni. A\}_ jn t rm[ ijt^U o n l () M(Hlt' rn J-n^l^;'^'i^ ' ^-(wr - lu'. Njw York: f!:ive}rii 

!^it.h!y i 1 ItiH Crn Lud with quoLnUons nnd tuirLoniiH lo (ItMnc^nHL: ivUo ririj 
in:my 1 n t LQiu'll IpH bc'Lwuuii Inngungu nnd ], :i rn Luri' . Cni supply t'N.niiphs 
I ri):n I i Lf rn iti vl' to llluHLiaLr su'^h CLHic?jplM niid) i ^ij.i i t inM^^> iti 1* ju;,'^i ^ 

"'liHiii, niM- 1 . ^oni KlH ^ £j_-^pjVin\;^- SiM-jt.^;-;^ (ij':uh'H L - Vurk: Mult, 

Itlnvii^irL ;Mui Win^^tunj Inc. 1967. 

AIt.luni^li Ulu'Hu bookH nri* rtintlcrKj Llioy arc annoLntcHl io hriii-; oiii , noi 
only litn»rnry clinr.ictoiriHtics niul underlying J.^nguagu dinKMisiunH^ but nlMo 
Lini'iiiKLic H I: rue Lmrc . A look n t tlnn buau L i. Iii I Hlm-jl-h 1 1 hIuh-/ whv n 
i: r:id i i i onn 1 nppro^icli to gratnitiai" in jiniior hiyj.) i nn pji rop r i a Li* 1 (vr sin- 
tlunlH who have been so well prepared i\' i i^niP Toniia t: i cina h 'rhrse IhioLn, 
which are ui^ed in Kugene, are enDiUj;h to mnko t^oiue junior h i i;h Lu-a t-hi- rs 
cnriHider Luaching loiter grades. Could be of value for incnvldual juri U'r 
\]\^h HLudentH \viLh reading, prnljlenis^ 

:1iuHnie, Michael i^ How tlii) "New lungli^h'' ^^LLL-H^JR ^^^^^^ C'h i I d, 

A tiny paperbnck by fhe AHBlHtant: fiecroLary tor iai^j LhIi ol Lhe Modrrn 
hin^'uage AHsaclation oP Amorlcin. KaBy reading, good overview lor Leaehcr 
not: only of chnnges Ln langunp,a, bu i: also. Ln iltarn^ure nnd coiiipoH i L i on nn 
well, Tina wOLild make a very handy re reruncG to share^ wiiih parents. 

^'hoiiiaH^ Owen, T rnnn forma t lona 1 Oram mnr and th o Teacher of MngliHiK New York: 
Holt, Kineliart: ;]nd WLnston, InCj 1965. 

WrlLten by a ronnur junior high teacher and^ In hiH werdH, ^'Th i h 
book is a pedagogical rother than a scientific grnminar. Hpucir tcnUy. it 
HoekH to duHcribe thoHO nspcctH of trans foraint ional grninnnr tiuitj in iny 
opinion^ have the greatest relevance for tenchers,-- 
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"I n. i 1 h ■ I , , , : I , , 

^>'''l. Ilu- ^'.•ll-i.-l ir..: ..I III;..! .•....„ j„ ,| i I . I I Mi 

■I'"' I'l Llu. imil will oi..t.nl>MHh ih,. luu i.n, nl v;i|-iM!. inn 

i'l ^'iiJ'liNh /IN iriLiiiMl, iKU only rnni re- Ion Li, ri.;Uoii, hni i rivi; ,„u iut... 

• ■nu.Uirr, ir Lhl.: ncLion in diHcuvrrt.cl and ;,cc.pu.,| i,v hH,J,„ih, iJu 

n'Ui unv provid,. iIr. rucc.Hsnry hnckuruund lor prnclicp thrumihour rlu. r.-nriin- 
drr (iT yt-^ir in Liic uHugv choict'H which wl L L givL- Lhc jitiukTiUH tUv niosL 

I .'iVci r.-ib 1 1,' Moc 1 n 1 curiHi'quuiicus . 

Tii.^ nnU prnvidus ;i nuiiiboi; of fiuLivity choiw» which could h.tvv ns n 
pool oi IdcnH, uii'aK which n WncUvv m1;,l!l: d rnw rrom for cI-,hh nss ignnicii I;k , and 
i'l^'nn wiiich HtuduniK miKi'l; Kcloci; lor group nnd Individual nnn iMnuMMii h . 

1. l./unuinac iH conHtnntly chnnging «nd "iriKliL" ;ind "wroiK-" with re r,.r,.nr,. 
to Innjiun--, nvo only rL-lntlvc LcMrnis. "Wronj." niLvinK oithcr uncic-;,r 

or oiit.ol hnniiony wlUli curruni: prnctico of educnlod Ainoricnns. 

2. "i'Tltctlve" Inngrmgc; is not nccuHKiirl Ly "Ktnndnrd"; i.e., "subs Lnndn rd" 
l,ng]i;;li nuiy ao-no [; inioB bu iiioru ufCectivL- thnn "Htfindnrd" linsliHli. 

■3. Lnnguu«u Hliould be Judged on the bosls o[ Lt« nppropr i n Luhohh for n 
Mivtm K i, tunc ion . 

4. Knell porson Hpcnks n dinioci;; Knglish dinlcctH varv conHidernbiy 
around die world-in anch nation or ao-iinumlty thu prt-stigt- of un;. di-i- 
Ic't-t; nt n-Hivcn tiniL. is Hkuly to he- higiior tlmn tlint of oLhorH .-yen 
idiouj.h no one; dinlect is "corroct" or " Incorrec i: . " 

5. Knell dinlc'Cl; has its funyUional vnri.uLicH and the Kpunkur'H or lIr. 
wrii:,.r h Kpuciric apiiniunlcn L ion puirpoHa doturniinoK the ptirtieulaf vnri- 
cLy tluiL ho will UHC3.- 



"Ailupted froni "CriCerin Ifor Iwii Uki t i ng 
il'icy.i-l'i._d^2y.!l'liL DctH'inbm;, 1968. p. 1282. 



igli School i:ngli,Hh IM-ogrnui; 
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: (J piis - ■ !'V' • I !k' r i m - 

i i>n i li I nn^nn>^L n 
i-pM |k,M^ iiriy HMc in 
fl i i 1 . rt'iit HOC hi I. H It- 



Ufa- roll' iy\;\y IM ii.u' ) i huoiU. u) u:u 

lun^iKiHf^ VI' ry 1' ornui My in mh i n I ww-) 1 h i L ^ 
unMon, ijlHciiSH Ht:\idnnt:H* rL-nri j fMi;^ to 
this Hpc*nkur, I'ht.' oppo«iLt- K Ltiuu Ion 
cuuld hc' wurki'cl out: by a Hucond group Hj- 
multfinciDusly. 

Let; ^roiipH o Ktudonts work out ii Mkll-, 
cncii uniploy I clie name laiii;iu]gt^ p robli'ni 
In diiiurcnt: Hoeinl. HiLiuaLj ohh^ o.g, in 
niu^ group i\ H Ludi.Mit requOKl :^ :i 1 0;iu o\ 
monoy i'roni n rvicnicl hit; ngu ; in nnuLlier 
group Lhc rt^qiiiM-ii: for iiionoy in iiwuk' of 
nn uniployDr who mvi^ him so'tio monC^y 
nnd might bv. nnv^ry to b^' ronurulud of ii, 
Prcsunc tlia group Hki.Lhi and dincuHH. 



p , "i I h 1 or TiMup loir 
dk^sc ]M pi i on o 1 piK= ^ i h ( ' 
ro 1 r - p l.iv i Ul; ;M I n.; L i on ^ 



in>' ui: Uhu word 
"rLRht:'' It: is 
ufu-d in "U in 'rij^lit* 
to sny Mk' dou^n*t* 
in^aond oJ: MIg don't!" 



Use indiicLivu discuHsion whicii mi^ht Htni't 
by cumpn irin^ tho mumming of "Highl" in 
*HcvnrnT ^^t*ri tc^ncus . 



i''or n trnn^^oripl ol 
an nc tua 1 I ndnc I i vt.' 
d i.HCUH^ loii on \:\\ \ H 
Lop i c, SCO 'IV n cj' i n;j, ^ 
An n SidWi ^rH f v/o '^<^LL^"" 
t V bv Ni^ i i I ninn n nd 

Chnrb-H V!c i nji,;n" UU' 
p. 70 If, 



'l."o /^tMiurn 1. ! p^o about ^ 
tliu nnturu of cnrroct 
iiH-iKO, To clfiKHify 
Lhc vntuouH Lovuls 
O r II s n g s t u d o n t s 
enn think of. 



ContinnG Indue tLvG discussion* Pro- 
vide cx^implos of dialogue from spuochcH ^ 
coniic stripRj cjtc. Usu t lie so to cinHHl- 
fy into various li^vtils. 



Hou Tho kiyo ClotdiH by 
Martin Jooh a fiyuiln^! U- 
dlscuHH ion oT th*.' ! i vo 
styioH of LangU'i)U'. 
AnothtM: Hystoiii of cbu'M^ 
Li;LcaL:iun, in Ldiart 
i° o r 1 n j c n b o l.d u n d i 1 1 
"A MaCuro Attitvidu To- 
ward UnagUj" an appun- 
diK nt cho cMid of thin 
sue t i on . 



To duLino usage. 

To eKpioro tho just- 
ill cat ion Ibr luarn- 
\n\; <llflorunt luvols 
of una go. 



Might bo dona as a qui^. 

Play "Why Can't^Che iLnglish?" (toacli 
their chiidren how to sipunk) from "My 
Fair Lady." Discuss the plot of the 
piny. 



"My Pair Lady" r..'Oui<i 
nibuiiu Moy iu ^ 11 i L 
i'ireo'iieH nvailablt^. (!cin> = 
pleto script i h aval 1 = 
nblo at thu Ij of 0 Lib- 
rary. A good Jiif^ t i r I - 
cation for using langu= 
age appropriate for tin* 
situation conieK 1 I'oni 
Cn 1 p u rn 1 a , 1 1 1 e Nv. g ro 
ll o u H a k e e p o r i n ' f o k i 1 1 
ci _M o^k 1 n g,h ir d , 
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. i r h 11?: 



« ' M rn [ill i i' , * diu'n - 
I icMM I J uHH i nnnl) 



I'i'ci-i'ii [ i 01' i iitiv iiiH M i .u,u-\\\>i 

icltinLij y and Inln*! varinnL I nrni?; 
nncl LluMi U(.'HcrilH* Liu- ^^iCMkiM^'s 

nnd lmIuch L I oiin I iKickgruimfl , 



To ohHt/rvt^ the re- 
^ t onn L VL)c:abn In ry 
cholcuH (or tiu* snmc} 
o 1 ) j L ' L- 1 L 1 1 r n ugh o u t 
LI 10 LI. 



Lot stucIentiH Lc^ll which of hlw^ 
ornl vocnlHiln ry clioicu-'^ tliuy 
inalcu l:or pnrticulnr objc^cLS. 



To ohHt! rve rt'gional J* lay record * 
dirrorunuu in the pro- 
nunc in Lion dC thu K^ime 
word , 



Tu dL'Tinn diLllocU, 



EKLC 



Indue t i yc* discussion : Dinluct 
iH n clinractoristic way af uh- 
tng language Coiind in a group 

cli Kharcs the same Bpcecli 
hnbtdK. XL is simply n vari- 
Gty of l^ngllsh; uveryonu spcnks 
a dialt^ct, "American iilnglisli 
consists of SQveral diolocts, 
both geographic iind social in 
origin, and within thGae dia- 
lects arc SQvGral functional 
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i 'o I i. -u iii;'. lun-}* ;i , i n. ! i i ; ^ 
pp ':nr or : "Wli»u'p<. . : i 

s ^ M L A 1 ouij, ! i M I - ih it f . " 
> • 1 diii'v \n\ n it' r ' ^; "'Tiia i ' -hM .= in 
I. ho Mm Than Tli/ir h; in (hi l.ni.! 
( i'l'l', ! nnr! 1 ^ mit 'fJui /i I. . -d d i ! I ■ ■.; ( 
o! (K-tHM/in)^ llitli nd \!inM-i( 
"MoLhr r 1 on-uo , i k .\[ j I ^-nr • ,M 
KUK'nIiu I n vy i.i ] ! > - ■ n f . ■ in ' i ' ■ ^ 
I Hi' , iiui A:]!-.' r J cm '!ni\ I i :di ) . i . \ . 
DalyN; "iU'(.Wi't;n i.lKH^;;," -.t 

lniniO]^o\iH rxainplr nj nn ll.illan 
Hp.'nkinu iris \U:'i^sit)n hi Kn\'. Iish 
ni-^ ht' LriuM to di'^; Idi- which o\ 
Lv/o ;;irlH to iiini^rv), nuv nppri'- 
prinLu pocniH oL Rulicrt llui'nH, 
hC'O UuHLun'H hook liJlc _Kduc:i [ ivMi 
o^LJiyiiian lj^^|p[^m, Un- I t:h ind I c * 
IhirriH'H NIg liLH Wl Lii Ifiu- h- i;. .!,!,' 
(CicntrnL He org in Ni-^r*) d la loci ), 
Ji'HHc StLiart^?^ Tlic Thj^-/id LiwrL 
iUrnH ^^o True (KunLiu.kv 1(1 [j 



Hpcoch) 5 Mar jor ic Unwliii;\'s Tm = 
Njjar^ljj^, (Cr:K:kcr Kpcoch), 

A I i M L of key vjortlH that If 1hI> 
hnvu Itnuul uHtMul lor Lhin pur- 
pose Ih found in the Hdi (iradc 
Oregon Cu r r1 en Lnni . j^iig ua^c / 
Rlii^ tor ic 1 1 , p. 276. AnnllH.'r 
such liHt is roLmd in lualoclV^ 
iiL-.!^' by /lean Ma liiiH L rom and 
Annahcl AhIiIov, NCTK, 10h3. 



Kr^cnrd: "Varictu^H of h:n^?I ifdi: 
SampluB oi Rogionn 1 131 a I ec L h 
lound In back of 7lJi (]radc On^- 
gon CurrLculuni, Tcach cj^S; J^u i dv 
ip hnn^uaau/IUic toric 1 . 

Tiio tjuotation at tho \v(L In 
taken froni "Soc i a 1 T.i.' vc I s of 
Knglisl^" an unpubLiHhetl nn i t 
of the Oregon Curriculuin hv 
ArLiiur horunL^-.ei) . 

For three very color fu] and 
diffurent HtudiuH of dialt^cl: in 
tlio U,S,, set^ "linrpin hooni: in 
Boonvillo," Tlino, Kobruarv ^ 
1969, p. 20-21 (dcscribeH'a nl^ 



' ^ VI 1 V< = M 



\ui VL lew Ui r HOC i:\L H i Liui L i uiu> . " 



' J o \i r i i L ■ : I H h o r t e o n - 
r^wi L J Oil i n d i :j Lcct . 



To u I ) H r vv i i i f l e r - 

in dinlt;ct In- 
ip]^i!innt:H /i round Lhuni 

nboiir Liif inriiicncGs 
Hhnpinjr cIh'Kj.* din- 



«■ ^ i^M iiuf. in .1 ii.!iil,'L Ml [' \ i ' 
'■^''^ ^ A I n ' i. Vt^<^_ ^ol 1 ^i^iu to 

\<nii , : ' iiiitMi uiil : U liii Is ■ r , ( ;i 

p = ipMrl};M-k 111 I I, ui pIlO! O;'. *V! ph , 

p'.'ilp U' n r ;a , Joiii! ' f I /tud i ; 
" ' I'npp \ n-\ ' ) n i in' U hn I- V ihi- 1 ( , " 
ijy TiiUtii.!v Kochui-ni, M iMnM-nci i imi , 
I c'i^ run r>*j 1 h^j . p , .:*u i i , i . i 

ry cu l ur I n 1 nv L ; c 1 1 ' ' d i * t'i * 
sluHv^^ "}i)-d; in;; ! L" in I !m 

glM^LLO dl'pLMlds luwivilv on \-rrli;ll 
nbi 1. i L V nnd Hl;y 1 o") , 



Til IK nHFi ■[ gnuK^n I: ovo rlapH n Leo J.y 
wi l^li Llio Htiidy of cdinr^ictorl^%n L 1 on 
In rjiMliork:. Tho^o nnglil: ho iroad 
aloud to tho cI^sK or ovcin Lnpod 
nnd played back witli a Klldo Hhow 
coordlnntad wltii the Unpc, 

Holp •^tiudotiLs plnn a lingiiiwLic 
Hti rvcy to dL'ironninc' din loc tn 1 
tormn moH I: coinnion ly' uj^c^d i n the 
aruix nnd tliu nactors inoHt: infln^ 
e n G ing 1 o c a 1 h pa o c h , 

Note: Although the proccPHS in-^ 
volvcd is worthwhile Cor sLudnntH 
in itselFj few deCinitivo tjonulu- I 
Kions can bo OKpactod in tho 
NorthwQSt . Invost iga torss wo irk- 
ing on Che Pncific Coast; Linguist- 
ic AtlaH have tound that tho sppcicli 
found tfiorc roprasentH thn mingling 
o[ dinlc^cts ol many rGi|ion8, os- 
pL^cLally Now Kngland, Upstatu Now 
York. Dnring tho. Intor stagoh? of 
ftcttlumentj many LmmigranLf^ from 
Cormnny and Scandinnvla cnmu to 
Oro^on p 



A^run t^un , op,ci V 



rmportant stopji in the proccHs 
v;ou Id bo to : 

1) . compllo a check list of jjinloctH, U^^^. , by Juan 

approximatoly 20 Itoms do- . NnlmHtrcK^^irTd^^^ AHhU- 
slgnud to elicit information NCT!^, 1963, p. 24. 
concerning vocabulary and 
grammatical usage, 

2) for each item includo soveral 
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1\? uspJorv* uiu' dif- 
1 o ruiiui' 111' t;\^i.'i.'n 

Wt'bHtcr Til ird. 



d J n 1 • 'c in 1, clin ! LM'H \ I'ww 
c-uun l: ry . 

!3) uH c^acli ill roniinnl: \h inLfr- 

V I tn/i 'd , doLf' nil 1 lU' Whc tiilM^ 

or nol \\V: i n n lUiL i v>' ; \-/lu' re 
1r' litiH Iivud; liiH i.'duLM L i lmi ; 
1:1 Ri bnckg ruund or h i ;^ pnren . 

Provide HtudiMltH wlUll LlOpleH Ol hotl) 
di c 1 1 onn r ieH . Ank Uliuiii Lo t'O'Tipnrj.' 
entriuK of wordn they will [ Lnil 1. (hl^ 
od only in Llu^ Th i rd Miicdi 1 i L= Ler = 
bug, potty-ehni jMurunniil: , beatnik, 
boo^boOj countdown^ den Miuther, drip 
dry, CootHle, hnrd sell, inecn rthy Ism, 
no^Hbow, Hchiemielj HlL-ln^ ^ip g\m , 
jungle juice . 



M'o t^ene rn 1 i nbqut 
tbt^ re /IS on H for 
d 1 f'tiTonceH in tbe 
two ed i L i unn . [n 
utbcr words why dooH 
tbe Th irtI bnve en- 
LrjeH LhnL Lhe St^cond 
InckH? 

To gencM^n L 1^50 nbout 
ihu sonrceH oL now 
u.He.^ of vjordn In the 
Tbird. 



hnk thorn to compnre entries for 
words wliicb havu cbnnged in Htntuy 
or meaning sucb ns ''unlcine" nnd 



Ask students to look up wards wliicdi 
hdva cltntlonH from lanious people i 
'•goof,'' (Blsenbower) , "sick,^' 
(ICllgabGth Tnylor), "drain;* CPlthel 
Merman), "Pufi:,'^ (Willie Mayn). 



A grrind Hource of f|iiPHt[nfis nn 
J ends to proly l tnble words ! i>r 
conipuriHon in the book b[etiLMi 

unseliook on tlie nimH 1 h^-ieo 
Hrnphers nnd tht* t^rj;i'Ls rt- 
ulewerH, by Jnnu^H K, Slrdd nnd 
Wllnin K, Hbbitt, Scott Fon^s^ 
ill. in, 1962 . 

See the prernee of eneh edi- 
tion coneerning thi^ sonree'^ o( 
c l t:i t i ons . 



To rn by doinj^ Ask ench student to bnnd In 10 

nbont tbe purpoHu nnd slnng words with de Elnl ti onri . 
Job ol n iexicog^ Compile a uuiater liHt nnd tlicn nsk 

J'^^U^i^t'i-^' I'or citutlons (quotation, speaker, 

situatlonj nnd n probciblc. dorini^ 
tlon.) Assign every clnsH monibor 
a job such ns c tyinologis t , phonolo- 
gist, semantlciKt, orthog'rnphor , 
secrotarVj t^ditor. and^ witli tbc^Rf^ 
publish a dictionary. 



For n caiiipUu:e deHc ri p L i en nl 
thin proiect, see "Junior iliuh 



beK leggrnph e rs 
Brown, inHUgjl 
October, H6^, 



" by 
;j_o n run I , 
p. "l \ 



bn kntn 
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[ " = '^'^^i' A-:i. ; t.^N.u-. lu U.v. lop . . unniiii 

/Sit.nvi ii;. til, iMIi-r in :un- \n\ fiMpMrf hum- 

Hlnncu^ nt Dtic nui inigliC hp i Lcmih Hiirli 
nh; "hIki LI /wl I I'' nncl at: tlu- ullior tMid 
tniglit: bv Huch ;ih "Mi/ cunh /Mc^ 

cnmu." 1Mu.»Mc' (LtMim rnnlu'U hii;!u-HL in 
imporLnnuL' cuuhl bo thosL: wnrtllv ul 
prnc L icv by the v Lmmh , 

^ A.k .LudunLH CO wriL. t..I.phon. ..ripLH S.„„p|.H u/ tins ■ fnd 

--'Hc- lor .ocMal Lor 2 pnapla whicli involv. mnnv us- of 'v.,,i.. , 

''^'''^"'^ ^^^^^^^^^ posHiblo. l)Jt:t:o.d cop^ in ilm;hrnc. Cnhi^^ lo 

iCM should bo uindu for Lhe cLaH8. All S^t^^^'mTreThTnTr 
writitig utenHiiH Hhnuld he: put nw.iy, lloak n.uiTr::{J::n:r^ IMr^ 

luLch ^tudoin then 1. fnc.d .;Lth Hcript:^ court. Urn.. nm\\ovUl 

cunLmning ushhc choicoi; such thc^ .p, hy 70 

following 'M didn't; do vory 

good /wo 1 1 

on tiho tPHl: todny." Two Ht:udtMiCH n ro 
auiacUcHl to road tlici dinloguu on Lho 
phunu (LuLoi: rn i.nor plionu or any mnkc- 
Hhift;) ailing in tho IjlnnkM ornlly,^ 
but Clio Qla^H watchcB, wltliout poncilH, 
uu'ntnlly m^klnft the cholcuH uoch tlinu/ 
Tho ffamu Hcrlpt is practiced Hovornl 
t iniQ s , 
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Student Version 



A iMATUPwE ATTITUDE TOWARD USAGE 

Language Curriculum VI 

I, Introduction to the Student 

Writers and speakers often ask themsalvea "Should 1 use this 
expression in this particular situation?" or "Is-tliis good English?" 
Many writers--especially high school students --seem to have little 
confidence in their ability to answer these questiane accurately. Some 
are afraid to write anything at all, simply bijcause they are afraid of 
making errors. These same students, on the other hand, show no lack 
of confidence in their abUity to use language when they are talking to 
friends and family. They actually seem to enjoy using their native 
language in those informal eituations. Have you ever wondered what 
it is that makes a person so afraid of committing errors in writing and 
yet permits him to talk for hours without worrying at all Rbout such 
things? 

Some people feel that only English teachers (and perhaps a few 
other persons) know how to answer questions about correct English. 
Somehow, the English toacher is supposed to have had correct EngUsh 
drilled into him during his university days. Just let an Encrlish teacher 
approach a group of students (or even adults), and someone is sure to 
comment that ^ IVe better be careful of what we say. " To consider 
good English as something only an English teacher knows is, of 
course, ^unrealistic. Such an attitude is based upon a misconception 
of what good English really is. Millions of people all. over the world 
write and speak good English every day^ and only a very small percentage 
of them are teachers of English. 

What does the term "good English" mean? In the minds of some 
people, good English is only the Received Standard English spoken 
and written by cultivated Englishmen. To these people, nearly all 
Americans, Canadians, and Australians speak "bad'^ English. Others 
think that only the English spoken and written by those with a umversitv 
education is good English. " StiU others feel that "good English" is 
the kmd spoken by the influential people in their own community or city. 
Each of these attitudes indicates that the word "good" is being interpreted 
m a^very narrow sense. Some people even call such attitudiis "linguistic 
snobbery. 

What, then. Is "good English"? Is the language of the university- 
educated person really the only "good English" spoken and written in 
our country ? Is the word good necessarily synonymous with Standard 
i.ngliah— the kmd of language taught in our schools, spoken and written 
by educated^ people, and used in the important affairs of our country' 
Ur IS good a term that can apply to other kinds of writing and speaking? 
Is the following passage "good English" ? 
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Once or twice of a night we would see a steamboat supping 
along In the dark, and now and then she would belch a whole 
world of sparks up out of her chimbleys, and they would rain 
down in the river and look awful pretty; then she would turn a 
corner and her lights would wink out and her pow-wow shut 
off and leave the river still again; and by-and-by her waves 
would get to us^ a long time after she was gone, and joggle 
the raft a bit, and after that you wouldn't hear nothing for. you 
couldn't tell how long^ ^cept maybe frogs or something. 

There are items in this quotation that mark it as being the lanpiage of 
an uneducated person^ chimbleySj awful pretty ^ and you wouldnH hear 
nothing , for example^ But is this language effective In getting across 
to the reader a picftire of night on the Mississippi and Huck Finn^s 
feelings about it? Why? Would you like it as much if it had been 
written in the way an educated person might speak? 

C^ce or twice a night we would s ee a steamboat s lipping along 
in the dark, and now and then she would belch a whole world 
of sparks up out of her cliinineySj and they would rain down in 
the river and look ^tremely pretty^ then she would turn a 
corner and her Ughts would wink out and the nolae would dis - 
appear and leave the river still againi mnd after a while her 
wavea would get to us^ a long time after she was gone and rock 
the raft a little, and after that ^u woulii't hear anythiiig for 
a long time, occept for the frogs. 

You wiU probably agree that the passage is more efTective as Mark 
Twain wrote it* U he had written his book in the English of educated 
people it probably wouldn't have become the classic it is today becauee 
the language would not have fit the situation nor the characteri. In 
other words it would not have been appropriate. Perhaps you remember 
other scenes from the book wMch, like the one above, are ''good'' 
English to the sense of '-effective, bit which are not Standard English 
for Huck's time or our own. Does Iftjck's use of Substandard English 
(those dialects which differ from the prestige dialects) mark him as 
betag unintelligent or morally ■■bad''? Where cftd Huck learn his languag 
Did he have a choice as to which kmd of English he learned as a cMld? 
Since language Is learned by every child from his owa parerts sad other 
associates^ it would seem a bit unfair to label Huck as "stupid'' or 
''bad*" simply because he sppke a particular kind of English* Can you 
think ot jm wstanee where you thought a person spoke effectively even 
though he used substajidard pronunciations and word forms? 

In this unit, from this point onwards, the term "good" EngUsh 
wiU mean "effective" English. You will cQntinue to encounter In many 
other places, however, the wor d SQOA used as a anonym for Standard 
English. The point that you shouW understand is tMsf Language can 
be good in any dialect, standard or substandard, if it is appropriate 
for the occasion and speaker and if it is effective. 
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:v The word dialect may need definition. A dialect is a variety of a 

4 lan^age which differs from other varieties of the same language In 

matters of vocatalary, pronunciation^ and grammar. Linguists speak 
of national (or continental) varieties of English such as British, Australian, 
and American, and they speak of regional dialects ^ thin these national 
dialects. For Instance, within the United States there are three main 
regional ^rieties- -Northern, Midland, and Southern --which differ 
eonsiderably among theme elves# although not as much as the regional 
dialects of Great Britain do« Dlidsions within a society^ -call them social 
classes. If you want to«-bring about other varieties of language which 
are called social dialects. Thus we can speak of Huck Finn^s lan^age 
as being an American Midland regional dialect and a subBtandard social 
dialect* Within any one of these re^onal and social dialects, there is 
a wide range of differences, especially in the spoken language. Standard 
Written EngUsh, whether it is written by an educated Englishman or 
American, Northerner or Southerner, is vsry much the same from country 
to country and from re^on to region. This uniformity of Standard Written Eng 
Ush^ espeel^lytha more formal imrlrtles, is one of the main reasons why 
you are taught Standard Written English in schooli it can be used over 
a wide geographical area and for an infinite number of purposes. 

But what about the problem expressed in the opening question: 
"Should I use this word In this particular situation?'- EvGn if you happen 
to be a person living, let us say. In the Southern United States and 
speaking the standard dialect of that region, it is not always easy to 
decide which word or expression is '*beat" for every spealdng or writing ' 
sltuationi V^hen maMng a speech at a large public gathering; for Instance, 
la It proper to use expressions such as "who are you asking?" "^ive 
slow, " -'it lool^ like it wlU rain, " "l war^t for yon to do it, " "different 
than, " "the reason • . » Is because, " or "I cannot help but » » * "? 
Should any or all of these same ^presslons be used in an article written 
for publication in a Uterary magazine? Should they be used in a letter 
to someone you know quite weU? Or are these expressions approprlata 
just for informal conversations like those you have at school during 
lunchtime? You, the speaker must decide in each case whrther the 
expression fits the situation or not. If It does fit It can be called "good" 
Engllih for that situation. What you want to know, of course, is how to 
tell when It fits. 

Up to this point, the discussion has ImpUed that you, as a writer or 
speaker, want to know what the appropriate ^pressions are* Just 
exactly what Is it that makes writors and speakers eager to choose the 
appr priate forms? Have you found out for yourself that the use of 
certaii "Inappropriate" language stirs up an unpleasant reaction In y 
audience' at times ? What jud^ients about you are sometimes made, 
simply on the basis of the language you use ? Or turn the situation around* 
What judgments do ym make, for example^ about a person who says, 
"Them childrens ain't her'n ? Can you think of examples of how groups 
beJmve toward those who do not speak "their Idnd of language"? Why 
are you, as a writer or speaker, so concerned vdth maWng the "right" 
choices in the use of language? For one thing you are very much aware of 
the fact that inapproprlato ohalce*^ of language are marked in red pencil 
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when they appear in papers written for your English teacher* But what 
sorts of reactions does your use of "bad'" (inapropriate) English have 
upon the people ^among whom ymi live and work and play? These reactions 
are far more important to you than any reH -pencil comment or grade on 
a school writing assignmant^ Finally^ you dght ask yourself whether 
these reactions to your use of language are always fair or reasonable. 

Let us assume^ then, that for several reasons you wairt to put your 
best UnffiiB^o foot forwari You want to use language that does not 
call attention to itself and represents the best way you can say or write 
iomething. Does this necessarily mean that one kind of language wHl 
do for all situationB ? A moment's thought will probably eonvince you 
that you change your lanpiage to bring it into line with the situation in 
which you find yourself. The voeabufiry and even the pronunciation 
and grammar of the language you use at a school basketball game 
differ from the language you use when you answer a question in the clas s- 
room or when you write a paper for your EngUsh teacher* Your language 
varlsB* and you are usually aware timt it does. 

What we have been discussing here is usage* It is an important part 
of your edhicationj since every time you write or speak you reveal your 
Imowledge of EngHah usage. This unit is Intended to help you determine 
what your ovm attitude toward the problem of usage is, to a way^ ycu 
are developing your own philosophy of language* This philosophy is 
reflected in your responses to questlona like "What iS good English?*- 
or what OTpression should I use this particular sifaation?'' 

One distinction which shOTld perhaps be made at this point Is the 
dirtlnction between grammar and usagej because many people often 
coitfusa the two. Much of your study of language in the last few years 
has been concerned with finding out about the strueture of the aentances 
of your language. You have learned something about the basic parts of 
the English sentence and how they are organized. This is a study of 
grammar . It involves the Idrid of descriptive rules vh leh enable you to 
draw a diagram of a sentence. At the very bottom of the diagram you 
make lescleal choices , And it is at this point that usage Is Involved. You 
knowj for eKample^ that ewry sentence has a noun phrase and a verb 
phrase. You might say He and Lare golngj where ^ and ^would be 
the noun phrase. Someone who speaks a substandard dialect might say 
'^ Him and me are going, His choices for the noun phrase would be 
different from yours. But the structure of his sentenoe and of yours 
would be the sarae. In other words, grammar is concerned w:lth the 
whole structurei usage is concerned with choices at a very low level 
In the diagram of the sentence. 



II, Usage in the High School English Class 

During your years to iiigh school^ you have probably become familiar 
with some Wnd of English handbook, a manual for writers and speakers. 
What sorts of things are found in your handbook under the heading usage ? 
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Does it include statements about correct and incorrect prominclatlon?. 
Does it Include lists of acceptable v/ord forms^ along with warnings to 
avoid substandard forms like blowe da clumb , or ain't ? Does it also men^ 
tion groups of words that are to be pi*eferred such as "different from'- 
"identical with, " and "in regard to"? The items mentioned above 
(as well aa many other related items) are traditiQnally what has been 
eaUed usage> The English handbook describes those forms that are 
aceeptable m Standard American English^ the dialect spoken and written 
by educated and influential people In the mrious parts of America. This 
handbook serves a very Important purpose^ since one of the major jobs 
of the school is to give you some control of the standard dialect^ the kind 
of language used to carrjdng on the important affairs of our country. 

Many students entering high school have good cOTtrol of the spoken 
standard dialect, but very few have achieved the same degree of sidll 
with Standard Written English* It is with written English that you 
probably need most help. Is the English handbook all that you need 
when trying to answer the qiiestionj "Should I write this in this particular 
situation? The handbook lists many of the most commonly misuaed 
items of Standard EngUah^ but it usually makes no attempt to list all 
the standard forms. Similarly^ the handbook mentions a few words or 
expressions which are substandard^ but it makes no attempt to catalogue 
all substandard forms. Another available source of information about 
usage iSj of course, a dletlonary. Contrary to what some people say 
(for instance^ "If it*s in the dictionary^ it's IC ^% most dictionaries 
do coirtain both standard and subrtandard forms* Wctlonary makers use 
labels such as aubstandard, nonstandard^ obsojete, arghalc j slangj and 
dialect to indicate the restrictions upon the use of words and pronuncia- 
tions wMch are listed along with the standard forms. Thus these labels 
give you information about the Wnds of spealdng and writing situations 
where the labeled words are now used, Whatj for example, do you tofer 
about those words wMch are listed ^^^thout usage labels ? The absenea 
of a usage label has a significance, also. 

But even these two handy references --the handbook and the ^ctlonary 
"-cannot provide aU the Information you need when you are trying to decide 
whether or not to use a parttmilar word or expresffion. You can always 
ask the teacher for help if you are writing in class, but you should pro- 
bably aim for Independence rather than relying upon others to make 
judgments for you^ Let us say, for instance, ttet you want to know 
whether to use toward or towards In an essay assigned in the English 
class, A dictionary will probably list both forms as Standard English, 
perhaps with some additional information Identlfsdng towards as the more 
common form In British English, You may choose either form and be 
equally "correct* " Similarly, both proved and proven are standard 
forms in construetiona with be^ or have^ with the former occurring more 
frequently* Choices between two or more standard expressions are not 
always made tMs aaslly. For example, should ^u use pretty as an 
adverb meaning 'moderately, * 'somewhat, ^ 'tolerably, ' or 'in some 
degpee' to your English essay,aa in I Jeel pretty a^d. His paper was 
p retty bad ? SlTOUld you use it to cortver^loni wher^ Standard English 
Is ^perted of you? In this InBtanae, you have to distinguish betwean 
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what is acceptable in Written Standard and Spoken Standard English and 
what Is appropriate in fornial and informal situations. Pretty , in the 
adverbial use dafined abovSj is well established as a part of informal 
Standard English* In more formal varieties of writing and speech, this 
use of pretty Is not common. Based on the evidence given abovej is such 
a use of pretty appropriate for an English essay? No one else can take 
the responsibility of making this judgment^ just as no one else is res- 
ponsible for the kind of clothes you choose to wear* H your reader or 
liatener ^sapproves of your choices^ he draws conclusions about you 
and your use of EngUshj not about some ■^authority" who may have 
given you advice* 

It appearSi then, that it is impossible for English teachers to give you 
any reference or Ust of do^s and don^t^s which will always save you the 
job of making choices from among the possible ways of sa^uig things* 
Making decisions requires the use of Judgment, and maldng decisions 
about lanpiage is no exception to the rule. Usage problems can be made 
to seem less difficult| however, if you look at English usage in a certain 
way. First of aU, you need to recognize that there is a wide range of 
tolerance within the dialect ttet we call Standard American English, la 
other words, it is not ah easily defined set of lan^age habits, but a 
very comply one. Secondly, you must understand the bases upon which 
people make statements about English usage. That is, you should know 
how the student of usage goes about trying to decide what is ''standard 
and what is not* Finally, you need to recognize that the convantlons of 
language, like other customary beha%dor, also change wiht the passage 
of time. The manners and dress of the 1890 'a are not in fashion today, 
SimUarly^ the Standard EngUsh of Colonial America is not the same as 
the Standard English of today. The remainder of tMs umt deals more 
thoroughly with each of these three Ideas, 



ni* Vartetlons Within Standard American English 



Many usage problems wlU simply not come up if you recognize that 
there is not just one kind of Standard English, but several^ To say it 
another way, two different forma or expressions can both be ''right. *' 
The habit of dividing verb forms, spellings, or pronunciations, for _ 
Instance, into two neat pllesj the *torreot ones and the ■■mlatakeS| " 
is a tendency you must resist » You must resist it because it repreaents 
an over - simplification of the actual facts of language usage. The word 
above, for sample, when. used as an adjective (the above list) or a noun 
(the above will Indicate), has sometimes been condemned as -^bad" 
English despite the fact the word is commonly used in legal and business 
writing of unquestionable ^ality. Some members of the '*either*or'- 
school object to an uses of the word dove (past of ^ve) j branding it as an 
"error, " The fact that dove is the preferred form in the speech of 
educated New Englanders seems to have little weight when balanced 
against the fact that dived Is the most common form in Standard Written 
English, Any elasslflcatlon of Items of usage containing only two cate- 
gories, the right and the wrong, will obvJntiAly be ina debate for des- 
cribing the actual fact« of Englif^h UAage^ 
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If yOT were to figure out a system of clasilfication that would sort out 
and oi'gamze the facts of usage, how many categories would ym need? 
What variations within our standard language would need to be accounted 

\ ■ "J branching aagram to represent the different varieties. 

What does the following diagram say about the entity we caU English? 

American British Canadian "^strallan^^ Others 

Whether we are classifying information about usage, grammar, history, 
or SD me other aspect of the English language, we must recognize national 
(or contmental) n^riations. Educated Londoners will prefer the verb 
j|0t (en form of to the form gotten. He has got a new car. and they 
prefer pronunciations like /yedyul/ for schedule and spellings like honoa r 

and colour. However, despite the many differences between BrltieF 

and American standard- dialects^ they are also very much alike, as you 
can tell when you read British magazines or hear English statesmen 
speakmg on television or radio. But, because we Uve in America, we 
are especially concerned with distinguishing TOriations within American 
--not British or Canadian English, i 

Variations within what we have called American English require 
further subdivision of our national dialect. Does usage (that is, word 
forms, prommclation, etc, ) vary from one part of the United States to 
another? What illustrations can you think of? The example given earUeri 
the m form of dive, la a good one. Educated Southerners, among others, 
say and writs dived, not dove. In the Northeast, and h. the northern 
United States generally, educated people usually say dove but write 
^ed. South of a line running roughly through New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and southwestern Pennsylvania, educated people usually 
pronounce the word greasy with a /z/ sound, /grlai/. North of this 
luie, the /z/ pronunciation bacomes less common, and finally the pronun- 
ciation with ibI becomes the most common one. (What do you say?) 
Eegional variationB like this have led Unguiflts to identify at least three 
large dialect areas in the eastern United States- Morthern, Midland, 
and Southern, Each re^onal dialect is, of course, made up of many 
sub -varieties, and you should reallsse that the terms Northern, Mdland, 
and Southern are simply handy ways of talking about very complex 
variations in American English, We can now expand our branching 
diagram to account for regional variations- 

Sngllsh 

Amp^riean ""Others 
Northern Midland GoTrtharn 

You may have noticed that when we refer to the occurrenee of certain 
pronunciations or verb forms we have used terms uuch as "in the SDeech 
of educatod Southerners'- or "in the writing of educated Americans " 
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These qualificatioos suggest still further subdivisions of American Enff- 
lish dialects. Do educated people in your region speak and write differ- 
ently from those who have had less schooling than they or from those 
who belong to other social groupi in your community? li large cities 
for example, it la clear that the members of some social groSps share 
a set of^language habits that are largely a result of the coApany these 
people keep. That is, people tend to speak and write like those they Uve 
and work with. Linguists call language differences of this Idnd social 
dialects . Although there are obviously more than two social m^S^a 
in most communities, %ve will identify only (1) Standard, the dialect 
Of those Americans who In general carry on the important affairs of our 
eounfrry, and (2) Substandard, those dialects which differ from that of 
the prestige group defined above. Substandard EngUsh, then. Is charac- 
terized by forms like hiss elf, thelr'n . hain't, clum, and blowed - -words 
that do not occur in the speech or writing of educated people In any reclon. 
Smce one of your jobs in school is to learn the standard dialect, we will 
c_onoern ourselves with that particular social dialect, even though we taiow 
that substandard dialects have their own kind of complexity. Our branch- 
ing diagram can now indicate the variations wltMn any regional dialect: • 

English 

American '^"""^""""^^tDthers 



Norjt^rn Mdland ^""-"^onthern 

Standard Substandard StanCard^ubslandard Sttndard^'^^ndard 

Instead of one kind of Standard American English, we now see that there 
are at least three. This is not like the situation In Great Britain, for 
mstance, where there is just one prestige dialect, the Received Standard 
Pronunciation or simply R.P, If you question the existence of more than 
one American Standard dialect, think back over the kinds of dialects 
spoken by our last five American Presidents- Franklin Roosevelt 
Harry Truman, Dwight FJlaenhower, John Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson. 

Exercise 1 



Fart As List any word forms, pronunciations, vocabulary items 
or speUings which distinguish British English from American English 
For example, the pronunciation of words like fertlla, laboratory, and' 
fast, vocabulary Items such as petrol and lorry , and spellings like cheque, 
mould, and favour serve to identify British English. The introductory 
section of your dictionary may list such items. 

Part B: List any word forms, pronunciations, and vocabulary Items 
that serve to identify regional varieties of American English The 
pronoun form ^-jn_(used when speaking to a group) has regional 
restrictions, as do the past tense forms of the verb dive. Pronunciation 
of the words canH, sentence, barn, and greasy and the occurrence of 
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words like bucket and pall , branch and brook, or andirons, and fire doge 
all show regional variation, Siiioe soma of your clasamates may*know 
many more dialect items tlmn you do. It might be better if the class 
prepared one list tOgether» 

Part C: Try to Illustrate the variations within American English by 
means of a series of overlapping oircles rather than branching diagrams. 
For instance, the relationsMps betwaen British, American, Australian, 
and Canadian English could be shown as follows: 

1, British English 

2, American 

3, Australian 

4, Canadian 



The shaded area in the center (I. ) could be said to stand for the language 
features which all four national dialects have in common. Each one has 
some features which none of the others have, and any two of them mw 
share features which the other two do not have. Your diagram should 
have at least three circles to stand for the major regional dialects in 
American English, 



Other Variations In American English. Thus far we have identified 
a number of varieties of American English- both standard and sub- 
standard varieties of Northern, Midland, , and Southern American English 
--a total of six different kinda. Nothing has been said about the variations 
within the other national dialects of English, although it is clear that 
such sub-dialects exist. To return to American English, let us see 
whether the possibilities of subdividing these dialects have been exhauBted. 

No one writes exactly as he speaks. Most people would agree that 
this is a wild statement about their use of language. An obvious exeep- 
tlon to this generalization is the situation In which a writer la attempting 
to reproduce exactly the way a character speaks, as in writing a short 
story or novel. In most writing and speech, however, you can probably 
detect variations in usage that are the result of the author's choice of 
medium --his decision to communicate orally or by means of pencil and 
paper. The expression "it wasn't me" .la a particularly useful illustra- 
tion of this tiifference between v/ritten and spoken standarda of usage. 
Records of. what is actually said by educated people from all three dialect 
areas in the eastern United States show that me occurs in this expression 
more frequently than J, except in New England where the usage is divided. 
The occurrence of me and_I shows just the opposite pattern In the 
writing of educated people.. L rather than me. is used in published 
writing, although "It is mQ"^and "It wasn't me" probably occurs 
frequently in leas formal wi'itlng such as personal lettora, "He don't" 
is another example of the difference between the standards of speech and 
writing. Rocords of several investigations show that educated people 
in the Middle Atlantic Statoi and the South Atlantic States regularly say 

O 
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"He don't" in informal apeaking situations. In other refflons usaffe is 
u^*„..„ "He doesn't" ^ ' - - - . » ^ s 



and "He don't." In writing, however. 



divided between 

the expression "He don't" is rarely used by an educated person^ except 
in very informal writing situations Hke personal correspondence. Both 
of these expressions-- -It wain't me" and "He don't"- -are usually 
labeled as substandard m dictionaries without any Indication of the 
situations where such a label v/ould apply. 

If we can agree, for the moment, that within each regional standard, 
dialect there is a difference between the uiage found In speech and that 
found in writing, we can add one more level of branchings to our diagram. 



iSngllsh 



American 



Noifthefn' 
Sta^ard 



Written Spaken Written Spbken 




"Dthers 



"Southern 



Writren 




Note that we have omitted the substandard dialects In each of the regions, 
since our primary interest here is with the standard dialects. Ho. many 
different ^^rieties of Standard American English have been identified? 
Suddenly it seems that the term Standard American English represents 
a more complete set of language haMts than you might have imagined. 
But there is one more level of complexity yet to be examinid. 

By the time you reached high school, you had at your command at 
least two- -perhaps more--klnds of English that you used habitually 
when either speaking or writing. If you happen to be a particularly 
versatile user of language, you might have had as many as four varieties 
at your command. We are not talking here about regional or social 
variations, but about variations within the dialect of any individual who 
speaks and writes the standard dialect of any region. Let us look at a 
few illustrations before we try to name, these varletiee. 

In an elegant hotel, the elevator operator might say to a group of 
verj^ Important guests, "Please be careful when stepping from the eleva- 
tor. Obviously, this represents Mil most formal kind of speech; he 
is trying to display his bosf "linguistic manners. " When speaking to 
ordinary guests of the hotel, ha might say, "Watch your step when you 
get out of the elevator,' " The same person might say to someone he 
has known for a long time, "Look out there, Jack, Don't trip, " As the 
familiarity with the audience increases, the formality of the language 
decreases. Like other kinds of etiquette, linguistic etiquette \^ries 
with the situation. 

You can probably think of times when you natlecd that your own 
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language changed with the formality or informaMty of the situation. Let 
us say that you are helping your parents entertain guests at your home. 
It is your job to answer the door and help the guests with their coats 
and hats. When the president of the company that employs your father 
arrives, for example, you might say to him, "May 1 help you with your 

coat and hat, Mr, A little later, a less imposing person- 

a neighbor --arrives. You feel a bit more at ease around him, since you 
have seen him before, but you are far from being a close friend of his. 
You might say to Mm, "Can I take your coat for you. Mr* ? " 

Notice the shift from the very formal may to the leas formal can. Next, 
your uncle Harry arrivee. With Mm you feel very much at ease. You 
might say to him, "Let me take your coat for you, Harry. " A little 
later, jour best pal from school arrives (without his parents), and you 
say. How about your coat? " You have sensed that each situation calls 




, - - n May I help you with your 

coat? Similarly^ your father's employer might have drawn some 
uncomplimentary conclusions about you and your parents if you had said 
to him. How about your coat?" 

The same sort of adjustments take place in your writing. The formal 
statement often found in some eorrespondence, "Your attention in this 
matter is sincerly appreciated, " has no place in a note to a close friend 
or a menber of your own family. A statement like "Thanks for helping 
me out would be far more appropriate. Notice that you do n^ shift 
your dialect from standard to substandard (from good to bad, in the view 
of some people), but you simply Uie another variety of Standard English, 
Educated people do not, as some handbooks seem to suggest, go around 
talking or writing the same way in all situa'tlone. Like the versatile 
person in any activity, linguistically versatile persons "shift gears" 
and use the kind of language that is most suitable for the thing they are 
trying to say and for the audience they are trying to reach. 

The different stylos of English h|ve been identified and named by 
one American Un^lst, Martin Joos, ^ Joos's fiY| "clocks" --as he 
caUs different styles of language— are (I) frozen;^'(2) formal, (3) con- 
sultative, (4) casual, and (5) intimate. The latter four are the ones you 
will try to identify. Formal style is the one used for public addresses, 
for published writing, for lectures* It is the style used by the President 
of the Umtod States for example when he makes his Inaugural address. 
You probably make little use of this style except in certain kinds of 



Martiii Joos, The Five Clocks. (Bloomlngton. Indiana, 1962), 
(a) 

'Proaon style is the style of good literature; it bears rereading, 
rethinking, and refeeling. However, literary style is not relewnt to 
the dte'cuBSion at this point. 
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.writing. Consultative style is a kind of mid^e ground* it la the one 
used habitually with strangers, that Is^ in situations where the speaker 
' and listener{s) know little about each other* The speaker has to pro^de 
background Information as he goes along, since the listener is an out- 
sider.^ Casual stylej on the othsr hand, lets the listener know that he 
is an insider. The speaker uses ilang and shortened expressions that 
his friends are famiUsr with, and he assumes that little or no background 
information needs to be supplied. The last style, the one labeled inti - 
mate ^ is the kind of language we use In the prlvaey of our own homes 
among those who Imow us best: our brothers and sisters, our parents, 
our very closest associates. Intimate style, which may seem especially 
brief and almost Incomprehensible to an outsider, does not deal with 
public Information, The speaker trims his utterances down to the bare 
bones. Since we use intimate style only with those we know best, we 
assume the listener will be able to make sense out of expressions like 
Nuts, -'Cold^ and so fortli. The last three styled are seen in the 
following variations of the consultative expression, "Are you ready to 
leave?** . 

Casual style '-Ready to go?" 

Intimate style "Ready?" 

To which style (or styles) would you asslpi each of the following? 

(a) What would you like to eat? 

(b) What do you want to eat ? 

(c) What nan I fix for you? 

(d) Fix something for you? 

(e) What do you wish to eat? 

(f) What do you desire for lunch? 

You would probably agree that (e) and (f) are too formal for use in your 
own home among members of the family. SerTOnts and waiters often 
use the more formal styles, since serving the public demands a certain 
formality, at least in the more elegant restaurants. Questions (a) (d) 
represent varying levels of informality. Can you think of other TOrlations 
of this question? Which styles do you find in the following groups of 
sentences? 

(a) Go to the nearest exit ! (a) Can I help you ? 

(b) Get outl (b) Want some help? 

(c) Please leave Immediately! (c) Help you? 

(d) Beat it ! (d) May I help you ? 

(e) Scram! (e) May I serve you? 

(f) Go on! (f) Want soraethlng? 

It is not likely that you will agree exactly with your classmates' classifi- 
cation of thoae Itemi, but the differences In judgment will probably not 
bo extreme. The biggest problem will be distlngulshmg between caaual 
and intimate styles* 
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If we add this last set of variations to our brancMiig diaeram it 
win look something like this* 

English 

A mjriQan "^^^"^hers 

Northem "^Widjland^^"^^^^^ Southern 

- 1 ^ I I 

^^^^ndard Standard Standard 

Wriften Spojcen W^^n^^^poken Writ^n"^Spak_„ 

ForA-i',/ Porrg^ fV ^ ''^'^ ^ ^ 

ConsifltativdOs Coneultati^N^ 

Casual \ Casual X 
Intimate Intimalfe 

How many different Wnds of Standard American English are classified 
in this diagram? Is it Ukely that there is a lot of overlap among these 
varieties ? In other words, is it likely that a particular expression would 
occur in several of these final subdivisions ? John Kennedy's statement. 
We must never negotiate out of fear. But we must never fear to nego- 
tiate, would probably be appropriate in formal writing anywhere in 
the United States, but his actual pronunciation of this sentence would be 
restricted to formal or consultative Northfrn American speech, A 
statement such as "School bugs me" could be assigned to the casual 
writing of people Uvlng anywhere in the United States, but the actual 
pronunciation of it might Umit it to one region or another. 

Selecting from among the many kinds of Standard American Englieh 
is the problem of the writer and speaker. Knowing-something about 
usage is Imowlng when to use one repression and not another. What is 
involved in choosing between expressions like ''Those are his" and 

Them is his'n"? Obviously the latter is not eharaeterlitic of Standard 
American English in any region. Such choices are matters of usage; 
however, they involve not choices from among poflsible standard varia- 
tions, but choices between standard and substandard forms. You may 
want to use substandard forms for a particular effect in some situations, 
but you should do so knowingly. For instance, you might use ain't when' 
speaking in a situation normally calling for Standard English if you want 
to get a laugh or if you want to affect a "folksy" manner. Political 
leaders sometimes Intentionally use substandard dialects when campaign- 
ing in certain parts of their home districts, since Standard English would 
SQem out of place there. The Indivlduar is using his linguistic versatility 
here for his own ends, and there seems to be evidance that such use of 
language pays off. Can you tMnk of others who use their versatility In . 
language as a means of maWng a living or "getting ahead"? Do some 
television comedians fall into this category? 
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This discussion of TOrietles of Amerlean English has been aimed 
at raaldng one point very clear: the range of tolerance within Standard 
American English is much broader than the *Vlght-or-wrong" philosophy 
of language auggests. This rmige of tolerance Includes, for «ample^ 
the casual Southern ^prasslon '-How are you -an?'- as well as the formal 
language of "The Ambassador requests that you reply by l^er, " 
Educated Americans speak and wrfte in a variety of dialecfs and styles* 
they do not have a single siandard to whieh they all must gear their 
speech and writtag. As a student living within a partlcutar regionj you 
should know the range of possibiUties within your own regional standard 
--all the way from the Informal speech which you learned very early to 
the more formal written styles vhich are more difficult to learn. 

Exercise 2 



Assl^ the fQUcwiBg Ust of repressions to a particular style or styles. 
That is^ indicate by a check ( ) the styles in whi^ the foUowlng exprea- 
slons would be acceptable (or standard) in your own region of the United 
States* you feel that the eKpresslon is not acceptable in any of the 
Standard styles (that is, educated people do not say or write it) put a 
check ( ) m the right-hand column labeled substandard* As an illustra- 
tion of what you are exprected to do, the first three items have been 
marked according to the judgment of a resident of the Pacific Northwest. 
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1, Him and me did the work, 

2p The boys dove into the pool. 

3, The ship drifted towards the rocks, 

4j He acts like a judge, 

5, All the farther he got was Second Avenue, 

6, He went pretty far for an aniateur, 

7, It wasnH her, 

8, The officer said it to us boys, 

9, We was just going home, 

10. They claimed I was latSj while actually I had arrived before opening 
time. 

11, I want to more than make up for my mistakes, 
12* They always eat bought en bread. 

13» Ho would never behave like the others did, 

14, He does it different than 1 do* 

15, 'They simply didn^t take care of theirs elves* 

16, The reason I left school wag because 1 ^dn't have enough money, 

17, The teachers objected to me being sent home, 

18, They plan to pick up Bill and myself pi the station, 

19, I suspicion that everything is all righc. 

20, They did not like his going along, 

21, Who did you invite to your party* 

22, No one eould deterimne for whom they were lookLng, 

23, Everyone brought their o'lvn lunch, 

24, The data is still being processed, 

25, He 1 juldn^t hardly breathe in the smoi^e, 

20, Neither the paper nor the ink were a'^ tisfactory, 

27, He don't like to work* 

28, They never found the one hD had given it to, 

29, Drive sflowl 

30, There v/era less people t ere this vear, 

31, You had better come ba:jk later« 

32, None of the girls wanted zo be her. 

33, Everyone felt badly after ':he race was over, 

34, No one knows if be has gone home or not, 

35, rm right, ain't I? 

36, If we ai^e not carefulj the grass is liable to cover the flowars, 

37, My tj^ewriter is as good^ if not better than yours, 

38, I only asked him to leavs. 

39, Swollen by the hea\^ rains^ the vvorkman could not move the logs* 

40, You have got to get gotng before dawn. 

41, The broom was In back of the door, 

42, No one will ever Imow but what she was InnQcent, 

43, The soldiers laid down and slept* 

44, When you go to Washington D, C, , you are alwaya surprised by Its size, 

45, Due to Jim's error^ thcj game was lost, 

46, Some parents do not :.uiiss their children properly, 

47, They live further 'jasv than I do^ 

48, Can I leave before the boll rings today? 

49, None of the soldiers was hurt by the blaot, 

50, If I was you, I v,ould ask for a transfer. 
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IV. Changes in Standards of Usage 

<5+anri^^H^l"r \P°^^'^^L-°'' someone to write a complete description of 
standard English usage that would serve for all time to come? WhV? 03, 

Tni;^? L?n'* about language which required "to 

answer that question m the way you did? Which of the foUowlne L^rms- 

!nyLrZl°^ !S KngUsh for an e.say ^AfeTrltlng 

.'.'Thou art not for the fashion of these times, , " 
^ Nay, I care not for their names.. . , " 
CaU me not fool till heaven hath sent me a fortune. " 

^it ^Ta guessed, these are quotations from a Shakespearean 

play (As ^ Uke ft) written in approximately 1600. What words or 
expressions make these sentences unacceptable English for today? 

If you object to the above sentences on the grounds that they were 

flrs?fnl^h ^'i^^'*^^"^ not an American, yol should recall t^hat tte 
first English colonies in America had not been established by 1600. The 
following quotation is from Captain John Smith's "A Description of 

n«7 1"?^"^ ^ speUlng has been modernized so you 

can read the passage more easily, ) « jwu 

For gentlemen, what exercise should more delight them 
than ranging daily those unlmown parts, using fowling and 
fisMng for hunting and hawking? And yet you shaU see the 
wild hawks give you some pleat tre in seeing them stoop, six 
or seven after one another, an hour or two together at the 
BclKDols of fish in the Mir harbors, as those ashore at a fowl 
And never trouble nor torment yourselves with watchlnfl 
mewmg, feeding, and attending them; nor kill hcrse and 
man with running and crying. See you not a hawk? For 
hunting also, the woods, lakes^ and rivers afford not only 
chase sufficient for any that delights In that kind of toil 
or pleasure, but such beasts to hunt that, besides the delicacy 
of their Dodles for food, their skins are so rich as may well 
recompense thy daily labor with a captain's pay. 

Is this language like that found in Shakespeare's plays? Note the form of 
the question. See you not a hawk ? " If you were to read m.ore of the 
writmg of Ehzab ethan England and early colonial America, you would 
soon conclude that the English used in both places is very nearlv the 
same, - ^ 

EngUsh, transplanted to America, did not remain the same, however 
The following quotation from the journal of Sarah Kemble Kiight an 
American-born woman who tauglit school In Boston, was written nearlv 
a hundred years later (1704) than Captain Smith's ^'Description" and 
shows that usage does change. (Here we have kept the original spelling. ) 
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In about an how^r| or somethii^g more^ after we left the Swampy 
we come to Billlnges^ where I was to Lodgt My Guide diemounted 
and very Complasantly halp't me dovvn and shewd the door, signing 
to me with his hand to Go in; which I Gladly ^d^^-But had not 
gone many steps into the RooTOj ere I was Interogated by a young 
Lady I understood afterwards was the Eldest daughter of the 
family^ with thesej or words to this purposej (viz, ) Law for mea 
--what in the world brings You here at this time a night? -^I 
never see a woman on the Rode so Dreadfull late, in all thff days 
of my versall life. Who are You? Where are You going ?^ . 

Language changes mth the passage of timei the standards of one 
period are not necessarily the standards of succeeding ones. You can 
hardly hope to convince someone that he should use the pronouns thee 
and thou (in speaking to one person) just because they were the proper 
forma at some earUer time. Educated Americans simply do not go 
around saying or writing thou or thee (except within the Society of Friends 
the '^Quakers The modern pronoun is, of coursej you^ If you 
recognize and accept the fact that language does change, tiien you must 
also accept the fact that stantords of usage undergo change. Any des- 
cription of English usage which is not periodically "brought up to date" 
cannot provide you with the facts you need. Part of every writer's job 
la determining what the facts of usage are for his own time and for his 
own region. No referenca book will ever be written that can relieve 
him of this task completely. 



V, Bases for Judgments about Usage 



The purpose of Exercise 2 was to drive home the point that decisions 
about what is and what is not Standard English usage are often difficult 
to make. The ■ 'rIght--or-wrong-' philosophy may simplify your problems 
in one way^ but it does not accurately reflect the facts of usage. Simple 
solutions are not always the best oneSj especially when they are based 
upon little or no evidence or upon irrelevant criteria. To what authority 
can you appeal when a problem of usage comes up in your writing or 
speaking? What criteria can be applied in decislona which involve 
language usage? In other wordSj where do the rules of usage come 
from? First let us look at some of the ways language usage has been 
justified in the past. 

The laws of logic and grammar. What assumptions underlie state ^ 
ments like the following' It is Incorrect to say ^It wasn*t me' because 
the laws of logic demand that the pronouns before and after ^be' have the 
same number and case, Is language necessarily logical? What does 
^logical' mean? You may also have heard the statemmt that "He doesn't 
trust nobody" really means "He trusts somebody" L jcause two negative£ 
make a positive. In both Instances the "laws of logic" are being used 



^Sarah Kemble Knight/ The Journal of Madam Knight (The entry 
for October 2, 1704), 



to condemn expressions which are ''incorrect" in certain situations. 
Must we also judge French as b^iing illogical because Frenchmen say 
the equivalent of "It is me" Ct'est moi^') and use "double negatives" 
V'Je ne sala pas")? The Hungarian who says the equi\^lent of "five 
tree'^^ather than the more -logical" expression 'five trees" will 
probably not be impressed by your claim that his language is illogical. 
Language and logic are not the same thing. It is doubtful that any Imnguage 
has ever been completely logical^ and even those that claim that language 
must follow the laws of logic would probably disagree as to what "logical 
means* 

Another group of scholars often claims that certain English ^pres- 
signs ""split Infinitives" ("to quickly leave")^ for example- -are wrong 
because they violate the rules of grammar. Usually they support their 
argument with examples from Latin^ pointing out how the "incorrect 
English expression folates the rules of Latin grammar. It is easy to 
see why the Latinist would insist that Infinitives (verb forms like to 
carry , to love, etc.) should not be "split," In Latin^ the infinitive 
forms of the verb are single words: portare *to carry* and amare Ho 
love* ' Since the re suffix of Latin and the word to in English serve 
similar functions/ it might also seem to follow that their use should 
be governed by the same set of rules. Thus^ having modifiers between 
the infinitive and its marker (to easily carry or to really love ) is clearly 
ungrammatlcal in Latin. But is it reasonable to make judgments about 
usage in one language in terms of the niles of another language? Your 
own study of English grammar should have shown you that language la 
the basis for wi4ting rules of grammar, not the other way around. The -k. 
rules of English grammar are not the same as the rules of Latin grammar* 
The rules of English grammar arise out of a study of the regularities 
underlying the structure of English sentences. Attempts to set down 
"laws of English usage" on the basis of logic or of Latin grammar 
deny much of what modern science Ims told us about the nafrire of language. 

Tudgments of authorities . At one time it was fashionable to follow 
th.. dictates of Gelf-appolrited "authorities" who somehow Imew what the 
"right" forms Of English were. En recent year.^ ^uch dictators in the 
area of usage have had less Influence. The ecientlfic study cf language 
has shown that dogmatic statements about what is "good" and bad^ 
usage have lib mof¥^laim^~o^being^tTO^ 

have. For example^ some authorities have labeled split infinitives as 
"illiterate" or simply "bad usage. " ExpressJDns like "to fully under- 
stand, " "to patiently wait, " "to completely examine, " "to strongly 
favor, " and "to acttially learn" fall into this category of 'bad English. 
Yet we find such split infinitives in the writing of educated Americans 
and Englishmen at all stages of our history. A donatio statement such 
as "It is inc orrect to place a modifier between the to and its following 
infinitive "~is something less than accurate, A more reasonable state' 
ment about the spULilng of infinitives would recognise that such choices 
are a matter of styles not a matter of absolute right or wrong. The 
general tendency is Mt to split them, but under some conditions the 
split tafinitive is desirablG, 



Of course, there are scholars who qualify as real "authorities" on 



Which n,f up our .celety': O ™:ts1s°o,' h s\'S^l"s^rt'^^^^^ 
statements about where and whoa certain debated Salea'are T^,lu^ 

Stions'ihe? them but t&o under™ 

£2aoi£i2Ba they are used. These statements are not iust"55^„l^ 

and people will remain frae to foUow tlJfr IrH^L c f f"^ 
about Mod and bad u^■^a^ i ^ advice. But such statements 

^ Sfo^^h a^S^ -^^^P J hypothetical situation to see if it is possible 
of the advertisement was to bettor inform cS ^s^^- ^^rd 

S Ir^fl^ n 'V^f Does tl^Sen^^d^^*^, 

JNext, try to find out the facts about spUt infinitives. *wKwara . 

MarS^lf'S™S^f^"'*'i ^^^^^ ^^^i^h reports the f&cts of Engliah usage 
Margaret jdryant's Current American Usaffe (New York iqfi9r ® 
the foUowing aurnmirFliarthr eirt?5^^ ^^^^ 

^^r.r^^^''^' '^^^ infinitive {'to openly examine, « 'to ftillv 

en?^^ ^ occurs more commonly in standard^lnformal wrlLg than in 
formal writing. Whether to avoid or to use this construction f^T 
matter of style. A split infmitive may elimin^ie Awkwardness 

as?n ¥oi "n„.!?/'^'^.^^ ^^"-^^^ *o and the 'inLltive 



awkwardneas ? When you have made your decisionj see whether your 
classmates agree with It. 

For problems like the one discussed above, you Imve no better 
''authority'' than the actual usage of educated people who write and speak 
English^ But obviously you cannot make a detailed analysis of evmry 
point of usage that oomes up m your writing. Efficiency demands that 
you settle these problems quickly. Good reference books are at least 
part of the answer to the problems of usage. Lexicographers and other 
students of lan^ag© examine the formSj expressions, and pronunciations 
of various social groups and report, for instance, which forms or 
expressions are (or are not) used by the members of these groups. 
Note that these students of usage do not have the same job as the parson 
who writes a grammar of a particular dialect. The grammarian gamines 
the language and tries to specify the rules which are necessary to account 
for the sentences of that lan^age. He must go to the student of usage 
to find out which forms occur in the dialect he has chosen to study. If 
he is writing a grammar of Standard American Englishj for example, 
he must consult the usage experts to find out wMch forms he must specUy 
in his grammar^ The student of usage, then, reports his fmdings in 
reference books such as dictionaries, writers - guides, and usage hand- 
books. Is there a dictionary of usage iii your classroom or school 
library? ' • Another good source of information about usage is an up- 
to-date English handbook. 

More than likely^ your dictionary is the first reference yo''' go to 
when faced mth a problem oi ^'^age. What sorts of usage label does 
your classroom dictionary use ? Make certain that you Imow what these 
labels stand fn-. What does the label CQlloquial (often Colloq^ ) mean, 
for instance, when it is attached to a word in your dictionary or handbook^ 
Look at the introchictory section of your dictionary and make certain that 
you are interpreting this label In the way it was intended to be interpreted, 
The most recently published unabridged diction^y, Webster^s Thir d New 
International Dictionary ^ does not \ise the word Colloquial as a usage label 
at all. Very often in the past the label has been misinterpreted to mean 
"substandard'* or some kind of ''localism, *■ The label Is most often 
used, of course, to indicate that the particular word or ^pression is 
characteristic of speech, not writing. Most of the entries in your 
dictionary have no usage labels at all, V/hat do you infer from the fact 
that a word has no usage label ? Does it mean that the word is aeeeptable 
in Standard English 7 

The final source of information about usage is your own power of 
observation. Hearing good models of speech and reading much good 
writing wlU go a long way toward glmng you a sense of what Is and what 
is not acceptable In various situations. Each writer and speaker should 
become a close observer of usage if he hopes to develop good judgment in 



Two of the better ones are Current American Usa^e by Margaret 
Bryant (New York, 1962) and A Dictionary of C ont emporar y American 
Usage by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evmns (New York, 1957), 
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mat-tera of language choice, Thia is the hardest job of all, and yet it 
may be the most enjoyabla, also. There is a certain satisfaction that 
cornea with knowing the facts ef usariai confidence in your own judgment 
may make your writing and speaking more a pleasure than a pain, 

E3£ercise 3. 

Make a list of those expressions in Exercise 2 which caused most 
(difficulty for you and most disagreement among your elassmates in 
assigning the expressions to a particular category. Choose one 
expression from this Ust that interests you most, and then locate 
• as much information as you can find about that expression. Try to 
use several sources such as a (flctionary, a handbook of English 
a dictionary of usage, and personal observations. For instance/ If 
the word or repression hao a usage label attached to it, identify the 
label and define what tlie label means. Quote statements from 
handbooks and usage guides that specify where th ^pression occurs 
and where It does not occur, Ixi other words, find out what restrict- 
ions there are upon its usage. Finally, find out how, where, and by 
whom it IS used in your own community. You should record Infor- 
mation such as (1) the Mnd of person who used it (that is, a teenager 
an old man, etc, ), (2) the educational level of the person, (3) the ' 
aituation in which it was said or written, . and (4) the occupation of 
the speaker. 



After 3 ju have gathered your facts, write a summary about the 
tatus oi the expression 3^ou, chose to study. Explain when and where 
ou would use it confidently in writing or speech. Note any contra- 
dictions 111 the sources you used. Make certain that your summary does 
not contain moral judgments about the "goodness" or "badness- 




your claesmatca gather could serve aa a kind of usaffe manual for 
your class, ^ 




VI, CJharactprtstics of a Mature Attitude Toward Usage 

If a person adopts a philosophy of language like the one we have been 
describmg, how will he anei 
of the di£ 

in this pf io uiiH gQOQ eiiecnve; iingiish? " 

first of an, he will reeogmze that there are no simple answers to these 
two questions. Each usage. problem that comes up must be settled seDara. 
tely, according to the mcts of actual usage. This much we nan say about 
the mature person's solutions to problem s of usage- His decisions will 
be characterized by (1) recogmtron of the complexity and ran«p of +oler- 
anco within Standard American EngHsh, (2) knowledge of the^'factfl' of 
English usage (especiaJly the debated points), and (3) acceptance of the 
responsibilrf y to be hia own arbiter in matters of usage. 
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The Imguistically sophisticated person sees Standard American 
English as a broad range of differing practices that need to be sorted out 
into sevGral general categories wMch overlap one another. He makes his 

In accordance witii the situation- -that is. In accordance with his 
wM^hln.^ audience, and his purpose in speaking or writing. He teowa 
which fornis and oppressions are permisBible within the range of Standard 
American English, and he selects from among these poseibllltiea when 
the situation requires that he use Standard EngMah. But he does not 
equate Subetmndard English (that is, the dialects wliich fiffer in some 
ways from the prastlge dialect in a particular region) with "bad" 
English, and assign some moral or intellectual superiority to the standard 
or prestige dialect. He recognizes that, linguistically speaking, clum is 
as good as climbed, but he also knov/s that educated and influential 
meters of social groups within his society use the latter, not the former. 
He knows that it is possible to communlcato effectively in substandard 
dialects (witness^ Huck's success), but he recognizes the wider usefulness 
omandard Wrmen ^nglish, since there are fewer regional and national 
^fferences^ Mthin this dialect. Finally, he knows and accents the idea 
that, even though he can get facte about usage from many sources, ulti- 
mately he must decide for himself what forms he vm use. His success 
as a_speaker or writer depends upon the soundness of his mdflment In 
making these choices. 



Exercise 4. 



, „ ^' an extended definition of "good English. " Do not 

deftne the word good as being synonymous with standard. Diclude example.' 
to illustrate points that may seem unclear, — — — h 

Part B: Criticize the following definition of "good EnffUsh" which is 
taken from a book about English usage: "Good English is that form of 
speech which is appropriate to the purpose of the speaker, true to the 
lan^age as it is, and comfortable to speaker and listener. It is the 
product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor freed from all restraint- 
It IS ne^ver fixed, but changes with the organic life of the language. "5 Is' 
this definition In agreement with the philosophy of language we have been 
discussirig ? Does this definition include both standard and substandard 
dialects ? In your opinion, wlmt Is good (or bad) about this definition? 

+1. The subject of usage is a major problem of the lexicographer 

the one who ipakes dictionaries. After the pubHcation of Webster's Third ' 
mwMSmm^^mmmM^ in ISSl, the role of the dicti onary in m atters 
of usage was .otly debated. Qie group called upon the dictionary writer 
to determine what the proper uses of words should be: the other group 
claimed that lexicographers do not form lan^aP, but simply rigist^r 
It. If you agree with the philosophy stated in this unit, which side would 
you be on m this debate? l^inally, write a brief paragraph givinff your 
reasons for being on one side of the Issue or the other, s J' 



New T^llwJl: ^^SmKmrnmUMMM (Appleton-Cen^ry-Crofts, 
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!M)S i i ^^M'' \- : W 



Tin V i -I - \l' [ii:^, } h .i i i.ni i ,i n . \ ^^ Im^.. i -: 

. M I ' = ■, I i if M i 1 1 j i M jji r ! • s ' . * I 1 1 1 - m HM i ^ I n h i 1 1 1 1 i ; i L . 1 i * i i , , u h v i r « ■ : i i ■ ■ ' \ 
'^^nipjrx HiMjrnll IcnniinH ■tf [ i v 1 I I . n«ntiin;^ d vr ' Mpnu'n ( Miiisl ki'i-j^ \^;Ui- 

;fM M't V ' s ' ^',r<'W i !)K de-ni.-MuU rnr innr,* i ii i\j ruin L i on , ^u'^nt t r kn ow I •.'(! i/ ^ niu! 
^» I I t r ini'i < • TM i / iitd ) . In ,)cUl i L i on , ho ncuals Lo i n L p ro 1 * mu! npp I \' mis I o.mmi i nl^ 
I" h ! rontU-'iiLlv I'vp/incl i n^ nnci rli/in<un;!, v/orld, ThnH, r^-oJinM iiHUriut inn niiiMi 
'm \ DC I ui\i-'i\ in t lii.^ si^o iMKin r V sl-Ihu) I cmi r i o n 1 uiii i 1 t ! j luM i Vj-^ odur^i i i t'li ^ s In 
. u h i V- vo.L 

IN ,iilirn; ni now viowocl /is >! com i iinoi.jM prOtji. Hi^ \s'liii"h l i vl- i v InvolvoM I ho 
iiOff^n'T. ("hnn^oH da oii ur in the* leprncr fiml Niu Lnskn ho iiiumL porltirnu Tlios- 
t hnfo'os f ni<o plntH' Lhron^hoiil: M fo ; Uuiy dn iioL stop nt n cortnjn t lino , 
f ons oquon L 1 y , sincu^ rOiicMng iiHiHt moot thost^ neuiis , tho ronuin^ pr^ojuwiiii it so I \ 
ffUiHt iio ti o vc 1 npincm tn I , writ ton witii focus ow tho tnsks tho stndoniH in tho , 
Hocnnclnry Hc\\oo\f^ must rnco = 

ThiR ripnrfvich is not unn ' ncl I of the Inct thnt there will nlwnys no 
st uti on wiio ck^vojop nt n much Hlnwor pnod thnh other Htntlont?^, 01 ton f hoso 
stjMlonts ui'i ncocl to receive oKtrn help in orcler to Improve certnln rondin^ 
SKi ! Ih . 

f^v the time tfto stiulent entorB the junior higli schnoj, tlu^ ciu^iMcnlnni 
flemnndf; Mwit lie be nhle to npply hiH residing 5^ki1]s to new suiiiects ;nui iiow 
Hltu/UinnH, Tt is iiiipnrtniit tiint the student continue to review nnd /n>ply 
previously lenrned Hkill.^, The ^^on I of: reoding inHtruction throuuli the hiv^li 
school is la help t:he student becumu nu independent ^md o f foe tive render. 

IJ^ I'^.^^'gQ^idm^y rending n Implements n ph i. L'^^^P^iV thnt soa B rc-.uling nn n 

VL^^^J^I^-S^li^llL!il - ' tencherB Rhould nsHUme Home rCHpnnH ih j I i t y 

tor reciign 1^ i ng individual dirterencos in reading and for devo loping content 

vncnhulnry and rending proficiency within their own i ns t r uc t i onn 1 spec i n ' i t i oh . 
i^ending, whet her tnuglit by itself or as a part of a content area, is a procCHs 
oC nnalyj^ing the communication media, whether it is in the form of j^lctureK, 
gr'^ipliH, films J etc, or written v;ords ^ and applying this analysis in order to 

i nterprel; i t = 

In order for rending to become a pnirt of tlie entire educntionni prneeHs 
in thi- Junior High SclionLs, there shonld be a rending special int ^ in ench 
hull ding. This person is designntdd^ by assignment, as tliat person v;fio works 
rliractly, or indirectly^ with students; and who works with teachers and 
a<:lniin i s tr a t ors to improve and coordinate the total rendintx program of the 
Hchool , - 1'his responsi b i 1 ity^ 1 f properly peri^ormed, will preclude any 
aHsignment as a l.anguagt? Ar t s^S oe in 1 , S t ud ies teacher, but will rather include 
this person as n part of any content team to dcvetop rending proficiency. 



!. Peficribed iii tlie^ JlHERll^^iijAlAll^' Rg^d i ng^jigjtruc t ion in the 

^^:^Td_^^ty Sjdjqo Is as: Reading Te/icber-Coordinator , 

. Refer to the above G u 1 d e for minimum standards for "Reading Teacher 
c 'oordlnntor. 
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••'i'-^-^l '^--!np f)wn prMvrnr:^ Willi lTti'^-";'^hi-; V^^^sThT^ Workii^; 

^ " ' ^''^^ priiiri|)/il rind ml/iM [n dcvt'ldp n pr^-r ( hnl nifi^t s t li.^ n<u'd'. 

• liKlMnt?; hi ( IhU pnrMcijInr :u'hnol 

TU^' n)n]i)r \ovur. of nny HLrucM.nrc doycinpod would he on rL-ndiiH^ nil 

^■^HU d ii^ I nr imiHt iit-lp flJJ lonchiTM Lo Livich the- r,-;'din-^ skllU; inT.^MS;)rv !or 
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Anv succf:.>H fu 1 rundlng progrnin is 'rjUMKlc^ii L on tlu' priiirip;ii In-in-, owmuIv 
.ni|)i^-i 1.1 vu niul tuach.r.^ boin^. cnm-iM-nocl nlnuic Llu^ r- nd inn lua-ds of ^uidc-nLH. 

A r(MiLiniic5uH evnluntion of tliu rundin- progrnm i eHseiUinl. Sinru> i \io 
rondjpM Will involva studuntH, rondin^ t cv^. : h- cnnrci 1 nn Lor nnd nil tuncliurs, 
musi hu inyolva^d In the cvnVuntlm prncusK. Mnrjoric JninuinirH " Uirue' 
t'lind/itncninl qijcfi t ioni^ may urCccLivuly be nppliud hi this uvnhinLio!i: 

1. Arc nil studi^utH Hiiowlng pragro^^H, /it an ndcqunn rntc in 
tliG dovQiopmunt of rencling nbi.litjy commanHurnt e with Hic-ir 
inciividunl cnpncitien Cor nchievomeni:? 

2. 1m I diu rundiiig pc-r rornuinco of the students nuch chnL it Is 
cnntrihutring tn ndcqunte ncademlc, ^^oclnl , nnd puVHOwnl 
devel ojtmcnt ? 

Th ench niember op the school stnFf mnldng top=luvul contri- 
butionH to the succesB of a comprcihcnH i vo progrnm designed 
to promote maxlnuim growth? 

'''•■^^ jlyid^HnoB for Ron dini; 7iistruct3on includes n suff<7o^tod rondino 
progr^H. working within the L.A./S.S. program. This plan 1^ includud ho rc . 

1. ThG rending tencher-coordinator can assist the L.A./S.S. tenchGr in 
identifying, 

a. I ho rfingo of rending needs in the clnss. 

I>. the skills needed th^it cnn best be toijght Cb the whole cL;!ss. 

c. the skills needed thnt cnn h^st be taught through grouping within 
tiiG c 1 ngs . 

d. students needing individunl instruction, 

2, Tlie randing tGAcher- coordlnntor cnn assist the L.A./S,S. in plnnnini^ 
n._ n time period specified for rofiding skiils instruction witliin the 

L.A*/S .S , class. 

b. to meet needs ns identified in #1. 

c. use' of materinls fipproprinte to the needs nnd rendnbTlity lovelH 
of the class . 

d. the writing of moterinlR for use in Che L,A./S.S. classroom when 
not oth'^rwlse nvnilrible. 

L The reading teacher-coordinator can assist the L.A./S.S. teacher in 
impleriientation of: 
^ n, ,7roupIng techniques in instruction, 
b. dual teaching in the L.A,/S.S, clasH when the classroom tencher 
deems it desirable. 
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' ' ^ ' ' -I : ..^ . 1 ; = . :» M ■ \ : ■ 

; ■ 1 1 : f ! . : f - ; 1 = j If Hj i i I . M f j , 

^'''-f'f'H nil /III, ;lUu nnci ^lih iirndrrs is dnnr in [ h^^ j or J 1 mj- m< 1 

.u-ln/r-; ' l' - I u;i L i on OUiidi-iiLH \A\o don I {■ninpk-lr h'l)^ I , ^Mr.^ .:nd 

'^*^^»^'in.^ is impoin-oiU nml {-hvy nro iinjuMM.pnL onon-h In r,ii.,lit\ 
I <»r (Ills t->;L rn v I /is^; , 

r(^!ts-ic-d frcnn cnniuiiL^ nrrn elnnus nud nuu h coniMntiori h: fn-Mnr^iinrd 
iMLw^-e-n Lho rcvulinu nrul coiii/Lnt: n^;] in.iiuriniK. Thf UMi)U;ii ol clnnnv^ vnrv- 
p report i oiKiL I' in 'UutlufiL riCfjdH, 

'K^C RAM 

^ '^'^ ^^'1 ^-''-^^'^^ sLi..,lunM nrv uivcmi n Rcruiin^^ Snryrv fc-sr fop dinun*-.;lir 

. ^ '^/-.'d rMi Ums to-u-, p/iHl: records, |,^A, LLSUihorM nnd rnnp,,Mnr rLVOinimMHl;i| u^ns 

'M -nndunt : in nnv f^rndo nrv K'nnpcHl soniuwlinr homcHU >ne nun I v . 
, !f". (..A nnd rending Ct^lc:|K'^^c:<)or(i i n/iror dividu tlio rt^id 1 n^ sk I 1 I s mid o;>c'h 

^ wiifcnt r;iU/H on n HpLH-ific si^l or Hkills. * ^ 

, R-.)di„M inifnhl by M»c 1,.A. .md romlin- tcncluM^ tcnni oul^ lionr onl of vnch 

I hrt (,'-li<Hi|- Ij I nc-k , 

, SUkIcmU .{roiipH nuivci d/iHi ') wuek pcrUul. All sLudontH movt' tlirnuuh llu' inn,- 
lililc i.-ycii' nl !;l<ill;i fluivfn,^ Llic; yL'.-ir, 

SiLitk-nt Mro.ip.i <;niit;iliiinf., wtudgius with uxtrcme rcnfiing ncutU; -irt: miu-li 
HiMnllur. Thertu Hi-OiipK sCnrt with tlu' re;>dtnK t cncliL-r- rnnr d i nn to r for 
oxu.-iuU..I cllngnnHiH tlu-nuKh inrormnl rending inventories, t'tc . lU-fDmnuMuhit inn-: 
lianed tin nil evidence IouikI , nrc plncud in unch i nd ,i. v i dun I ' h Inlders 
C!.-nlde!-! nre kept for nil HtudtuitH nnd LhoKe rolders lollow ihem thrmi-hnm 
I he ve.ir . ) '■ ' 

Miinrinl pro;.,..,,, iH Het ,.,p for 7tl, Hrndc, ^;tud,ntK who nrv reeni„i„e,ul..d i v 

III. ,r l;,Hs,'nnm Leneh.'r beenuKe n r rxtre„ie rcndiin. neeiln. Ninth "rndv .;ind 

w,(h hiianrjeH n| rendiiif; defi c iunc ; t;H voluiUuer nri tutors Inr tl,tf4e Himlenl.. 
iiH r.ndij,.. tencl,u!i.-nDrdi,intoi- eonlerH ni,d (•nuiifuhi with htul, ti,tnrH n,id 
:.LMil..!i(r, ii, pInniVLiii'. conteiit ;i,,d „,nterinls. 

nliilii ;.rnd,^ Htudtmts nre involvuu tor 4 weeks duri,!^ the Hehnol yenr 
u>ne we-k ef.y|, qiinrtur) in n Rendiiii; HkillH Workshop. After tnklin. ■, 
dinHHOMiiA' test or rendinK Hkills, end, Htudcit HClucts tlie Hkill he wishes 
Lo iiiiprove nnd workH wUli imnturLnlH to nccoiiip I i sii this. lie tnkos 
evnluntion tent when lio ten I h lie hnn iiiiprovcd. The I, .A. nncI re^nHn.. tf^n.d,,.,-- 
coord inntor nru ruisourco pooplo Cor tliiH akil Ks pragrniti. 
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i^' I'iii''" I ' iit-r-i iiord i i.iMir wnrk;; wilh I i )< I < =1) I ■ \A]\) h;iv t::lri.Mt- tihlin-' 
« 'is ill III'- /Mi J^vuli ^ TIm' i.,A,/!^.H, (f.n|,. t'. ( .s.rti (!rv(' I njinh-iiMi I ii'.ttliiP' 
^ Ml'- r<'!( f)l I h* :\l \\(\v\)i H , hi (n^U'i^ i < . >i 1 1 < ' |- ^; L »^M!I in r i iin. W i 'ilh Mi ( '^.ui. 

'''' ''^'^'(Ui)^' If'-iL lu-r- r (u)i^<M ikU nr ft'Mclu's L wn v Uci i r«:'<jin!" c \ A^^^i-ii in*' 

'■»MiU' I ioii! UM'ir srtM ipiiM t?ii n A/ojiinr^iry hnn i ;^ in *-i>ri' nn 1 htM r 

rp'-ririt^ in-i-cls. The Blrli ^vntkM^K in Liu- eU^cLivr cInhHcM ;:r^' Kiv*.'ii lIu- 
« ■* I M «>»^n i lU^/iclifn'. Ti-j^L wIumi thov (Miier { lu^ c Wi-ih wIilmi f h.^y K\tvts 

■"'^ rt-ulinn Le/ichiq-^rnorci 1 nnLor koop'i tht^ InbornLory open Ti^r /ill 7lh, Srh 

niKi '"th grnclc* SCI once stiickMits who w/nii lmmik^ in /nul ^.;l'L: HpcuMnl luMp ' i 

Mpt<Mlic skirls nec'dcd in rend liig ncicMicv, Thin could bu t--:pnn(iud tn MuHiitU' 
rf/idinn fU:edud 1n miiv conLenL *irufi,. 

^1 , 'Hu- rcvid inu (:t';iclior-cnnrd 1 nntor 1s nvnilablo tc^ domoiis I: rn d eHsoii*v for 
tontiMil; livudierH when Ldiey roqiiuHi it. 

/, 'f'lK- re-id iriH (: o/ic hu r-^ coord i n n t:n r liinkcs herMclr /ivnllnblo fnr rnnHiHlnlinn 
wi-b jil Luncdiurs on nn inCo]=:nn! bnHiH (over ■co iM t^e in i bu s r n T I' i^innilK 
In Ml is wny r^hu cnii bcMp llu-ni duvu!o]i technifjues for rondin^ in conL ent nriMi;, 
.f'l wu t [ /IS give ndvlcu for riCudeniH with residing proIilLMiis. 

PR(X;RAM I) 

!. nnli^H UondinK Survey are ndmi n i L c rod to nil 7tdi nnd BLb rtiivKicM-H . 11iOso 
(OiU^M nrt-^ udmi n U; f: urud by Lhc randing L cnc her- coord 1 nn L or durinf' n port ion 
of Liu Ldn^ec-per iod hioek. 

2. 7iA) nnd Bch ^rndurF; noudlng specinl i ns I rnc IM oti wt^ro reconinuMided by ihe le-clicr 
■nfLcr hging indcntiriod rrom tfic flntCH Rendinj^ Survey C (m; t nnd ab^ui^vn^ Urn . 
Tliesc srudt^nn^ to rending rroin their bA/SS HC-cLionK, 

L Tl;e re;'dLng tenchor-cDordinntor plnn?^ n progrniTi oT Bpeciric rdu IIh nnd -ii 

to be cntiphne; i^^ed - dupendunt upon nrens oT needs most Eyplen 1 o Lbc ?U-(KbnjH 
n^HL^iH^d to cnch r^roup. The length of the c Inns durntlon 1s not prede l erm f nccL 
11 tU udcntH HluMild Hhow mnHtery of Hlci.il nt the end of tliree weckH , tlwit c N!H^^ 

t^nd, \dditionrl cl.iHSfiH nrc Hchoduled for nvvj studentH, n^4 needed, lo 
cover camprcdjenH ion nnd nil bnf^ie skriU, 
4, StudciiLH mny nlso elect to tnke nnc^ oj: thcHe clnssc^^, 

3. ^b^tcrl^!H hnvu been developed to provide Tor tliree IovcMh or instruction in 
the nbn,c rending cMmses. rorreetive iiin tUn^i n I ?g nre nvMlnlMe Tor tiiose 
i=;tudcn( s who nrc n yenr or more below grnde level. Dcve 1 npinentn 1 materlnls 
nrc designed Cor sLudents who need re | n forcetiient H-sil- •■killH. Adynnced 
nKitej'inlH nrc nvnilnbie Por thoHC who wnnt to D('c . m / fficiunt renders. 

(i. Ninth t^rndern niny elect n full yc t of rending. ■ ; , two pciMods 

n wuck nre devoted to free leisuro rending. Stud:c .. ^ .^e trheLr nv;n 
pKU tir 1 ji 1h for t Iiir . 

7i- Ti'/udMn^T mncinneR '4ucli nn Controlled lUvicier, T^'c h-o= i! 1 nid:er , Shadov; Scope 

nnd Rntcomotor nnd other devicGs defiigned to Lmprnvc tboir niuchnnic/il luibits, 
nru nvnilnhle for student^- une . 
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J J ' } i ' ^ i . I M i j i j i [ill nr',^]r { \ ■•.'11 M ii i c i ^' 
; ; k i i^i in I [ i m 1 tin nn i ri 
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' . I < ' M i I-: t ! 11 ' u ! i :0l f) v^f W*. ■ u I i l c M , nid I i ^' u r .M i sn i / i n ; ^ i n: ■ 

i ni.-k^. (■ i' i f; /i 1 v.; 1 m;* (; h >1V' Ol !;!u' 111. . I. I ■ H rrJ'i 

J. tt' ( r;!fi i>v l linnnhb iniiLs r^iUu'r llwin worfJ uiiiLs 

'i . lo ft i i 1 u*i ! i H h iM^lWit'ii iMuilv iMk! vnMtl ni'lvH 1 r I oiv; 

lu t s.)nij3ri 1' nnti ccMii rnsL nKitc?rl^i>i 

. (j* tl I L i 11 wi f ) s h iu/f:\vti.n f-U'iiJ >i: n L i nii :iU'\ a'^iwioi ni i ^^\) 

1. r (> f ' i 1_ 1 iHu 1 i H ii l)cM;wi.'C"ii c^xplicir nnci i ;:rj> i i t f I. nK-thoiJ;: ol ^ piiKr-itMi 

H. I n <i 1 s f: i 1 MM I t n h i^f.-rwot'ii TncL /nnl ojiLifoM 

i^K ( (I I vt c j;^fu u llic i iiijio r t n jiL; C! liI HUfpumrL' oi idt^aH 

JU Lo ru{:nonit:o \\v.-\w idcin and Lhu suj^port: i n|* cicdnih: 

1'^. to ilrnw cone I i!H 1 on^' *:ifi infcroncuM 
! 3 , I i r c t>g n f ci n n s n 1 r I n t on h h i p .s 

} , to iHH'oinu cnnHCious ul Vtirious pnint;^ ol s i uw ;ind hovj i /udi In I hnnoo:; 

■nid/or ilniirs wiKi(; in writltni 

1 . lo ri^co^Mii^n- bns ?" liLi'rnrv i fjrm:-* 

f*'. ( r*ji'oun i>u- !it:ui^ary d*.-vioL's 

( , VOrAiU! |/\HV HK i LLS 

i, to r C'c o!:» n i word Htinicturi' in t:orni?; of iiK>rL- rnpid word r « -t o;:\m i 1. i ' 'i i , 
t»i ioct Lvu word cuinlvHis nnd word c onipr uiit ri H i on 

= lo ^*ot: o^firi o bJO''^d rclp* i o!i>^h!p?^ 

n HAT!': 



nci JuhL rondiiig rnta nccortling to purpOHu, ninLcjri'ilH nnt! iMNsdinM 
hnnkg round 
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V. ■ ■ it: M M 'it 



:t.AiMi:(; l MrMlOV!:;ji-,NT skills Cfliusu iiHiy liu rni irulv in ! lit^ vl iuMuni oi JiMiuii 



K in impri^vc vi^^iinl pL-rcupLiini 
* in [iwprovo nu^t or c oo rtl i nn t: i on 

i c'lLiiun/itu pointing ns n tneLiux! of fiiMowInK I in«. 
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t * V • H 1 j ■ I U I ■ i ! » i' (he r i . . j- i liUn I « T f C j 1 1 M' ' * ' MM'. 



y\' WvA I MTV {:ra}mi ^ 



1 - i p i ! M |f p : ?" Ill M , 



i ! ! ! ! i I 



wtMHl ;in?l .hKI nvcM^^iHf tin- IoLmI mimbur oi 8yM/ihl,.M ini^ t !io 

I 1 1 r iM.^ : , •my) ' ^^i-; ^ 

P^^Mtt:^ Uill tiLvir the !u-ivy curvtKl lini^ P?. rptMui i r n i ;i r fims idmi k 
iUl M|')prt)K ! iiii'l t_: jMvuP^ lf..'vt=j rn^enH. 

KXAMPFJ-: 



piT I ()(? WCM^d^ 



7.0 



'HM' Mil) worch 



i )U 



) . 



) 



f^jott inj- t iicsr wi-impjcs and thu /lypraj.U' on llu; Kraph , Wii riiui Lhal ( lu' 

ral!:; In thu gradf ari'a; hcaiyt' hnok ib nhout ^ih \\r.\i\v 

•^^ '^'*'^^y ^^H^^'l^ If uruaL yariahMiLv is unctunil; vi-inj uillM-r in 
•U'nUMU'O lungili ur in lliu HyMabk: coxml [nr ihu Llirtu- k f h/c I i nn^; , theii 
r/incioinly so!uc:i H.'voral more; paHHaucs and avcMMge Lliiai! in hornro phd-l inn. 

Hoic: I'hiH and Clio fa Mowing pa:u^ mny hv rv\^vi^d\K^^i\ an Inn^^ as ant. hor 

i H g 1 vun rod It, ■ , 
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^hnloy^uv in twurii R.in.:,., -mkI ( u.und in ixniy .1 

mnkt' L j iL-iii .^w.i i'^' L n . t I hri r 
ft^^^pf)ns 1.1) i 1 i L > 1 :] Li) run | 1 y 

mHiM|n;;i nplu-d, sLuciciUs JumiM fiiiihwMyiiKMi m.u ovi^rs 

whkh L-aused the cimuIIoik tIr'v cluitiMi: l\^^h: nf 

mif'ht t'vr^n si]b;uUiin.' wordM " Thrun^^li t^tr - ^ ~" ~ 

which wouid hnvu cniiHod n dirrc^r^ iMvis,' Hnmmv .h^ ^On 
IMIL CMnuL ion. fThiH £-Ol||d ho th.i,u> l jio HtMMnnii.^ - a - 

in c^rnupM or individunllyj f-.,on Keyun<l the- H 1 ocd< " 

'ih.>y mi^Oit lisc woi:cM whiUi virni.Mu linwiK^s: Lnnu^mr"^?; uinp 
NLMiKw lmngu^^ ol .iouin^^, huni:i,nu IMnv.>r/ A.- lyU^^ 'l^ ^^^f^' 

icoling, words Hk,l /ippc-M Mi.rrill Mn ins Lrc.'iH lion k^^ 

in mob p^^ycholojcy , words Lhni "Thn Kritl-.^ /i c i).inl;irk. 

Vi-'iiUH boiiiul , fram t 1 1 1 * 
Kernel 1 no TnCi/ntivr St riuH 
Mcf !rnw hill 

UrC'gtM-y, Dick, ^^Vlv Ain't 
PoMr , Jiit;i: nvnkc / j_ytj 
ilnt A M.-iiny , !f(i|i liiipniH 
ScM" j vs 

''("hnm|i [ on ' H Son/^ A i-' f 
is n Hny of Kcm- [uh^T ' ^" ^" 
Mncm I I 1 /in (inLewny Mn;; I [ ;;| 
Her I c?^3 . 

lUirk, l^cKirl , "Tltc I'r ill," 
WriH ic Hvncl I u f\ , Lippinaolt 
Vuodnin niul Wn 11 , -M our 
Monlhs Ario/iL/' Op.'ii Hi^h 
wnys , BcnL; L l-'orosinnn / 
nyrd, Ui chard, \: , ^'Aloiu* 
Vnlnos in Liiurnl \n'Q . 

iicMH.;!) ton Mi rr I l n , 



tlcepLMi thu sunse of trngcdy 



9b 



f i 



' 1 i iiK i i'j^ f , i I jj , i . i ■ I *| > i i I ? 1 * ^ I , ■ I * f M M • ^ 

Tw^ { lid I i '( i = liif t ; I 111 I i = n i nnil 
f (.'.u in.-, /in,: I y ;i' 1 lii' i 1*4 I 
l',-ni)v(\ by inu* nl pniM; t r «! i . i r vaUnI;^, 

iiKiki' livpnUic^ih; rc^j;nrcl i tm : i-\ Itrl 
()1 WnrH*- (Hi /tilflntliii /jtul (.MnM t f nns, 
ti;;! ■ fM' . ! r(»(U M , niulu r ?U niul i iui 
of sui ri^'UM .Mui priM iKi-'s, Miu! 
i liiptJr L am; u o r s 1 :^^u n f /i pt - r^ii^n ' m 
vncnbulnry, T\)v Hcquvwcv In wlilcii 
I: he fo] lowing CfnuM^pLn wi 1 1 \)c 
tnuHlU cnv) hi' dovuvminvd hy tlii?; 
ci i scii.H s i on 



■ /\)'-tlM iiinkt' ;! (I i I f er ^ 
tiiCC^ in hhclfM^H t: /nicl i ng 
H i j ! crcMicfJH in p'*np I c* 



IlnvG ^^LiicIcnLH tliink up L wo hypo- 
tlifiUlcnl. clinrnctiars nnd writi^ n 
can vers nt: ion bet: wo an them, iMinHO 
will ho mi mcn^rnphod nncl diHtrrib- 
utocL StiKiont^ them wi 11 trry to 
cMriT nut or Ik Q thu spenkGrf^ . Tench c;r 
may Ruggen t: ^onm nuiter in 1 for Lhuin 
to rend so they cnn linve mndL'iM for 
t h Ls . 



SL'UA tlOns I r*'"!! '1 i T' .lin 
wi I ! cij Tor UAi i' I Iri'l 
f^K/inip I L!j^ , or .niv -^t or\^ i t h 
^ood chnrm- 1 rr i :wi L i * )M ,ind 
d i n i iMUif . 



Hnuci..! vocnhu Inr icjf> 
;n'u tiHud ( or Hpccin 



A sQ loct ion Mhnu Ul ho rend t nge ther 
thnt is rich in ■"nrgoti^^*' cmotliur one 
tlmt is vory definitely subject 
orlciited utc^j bo the Rtiidants cnn 
get the idea or vnrioiLs kinds of 
Hpucial yocabulnritiH * 
S tudent s could then work ind 1 vid- 
ua 1 1 V or in groups to read ntid 
compl le Rpeclnl vocabularies under 
cntugor ies of tlieir choice , Thev 
should be introduced to nrgots, 
Thev might make up worksheets of 
words nnd cntegor ies nnd have thorn 
mimeographed nnd the class will 
match thent, Tliey might write wordH 
of each category on colored tngbonrd 
cnrdsj ench cMtegory being placed on 
n different color. Tliesc words tlion 
couid be saved to use for spelling, 
testing, etc . 

''Pecos Bill 5" might be read on tlie 
Controlled Reader and argot words 
deducted. Or the record "Pecog Bill 
& His Bouncing Bride'' (a Holtj 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc , film to go 
with Larger Than Life .) 



Blair, \!n 1 1 , ' .jfu= n 
Pit I Hburnli Si I M.Mi 
hnrgor 'I'haii^ '^jj ^!^ H.^lt 
Impac t ,]c r ! 08 , 

World ' H f!i"Hr Bm I \i\o^\iwr ^ 
Fu I I S peed A liuad , IU-'^'din<; 
InccnilivL: HorU'K, l\'hsl;or 
I) J V J K lon-Nk^CI r nw IM ! i 
P ? e Id , The hna , ' J:ick \ v 
Robinson, ' Thuy VJur e i-'irst: 
Merrill MainsLream HtriCH-^ 
''hncLnr l^nn/ Aiininst ihu 



Odds , Murrill Mainsiju^ain 
Series ■ 

S. Kxu]iory, Antouu% "rhi 



V. 1 euicnt 



i3 



f!as I c RlvuI I fH 



J L . ippencc^t t ' 
llGuiiian, Wi 11 i/im, ^'I3n I 1 Pi-n 
Catcher/ Open Iji ghwa ys 7 
Scott , I'^oresinan ^ 

Test #108," 'Tliev iJcrc 
Plrst J- Merriri Mai nsl ream 
Se ri es , 
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; ' ' I. ' • r ' ! i I w< t f^t i ' : I i . i \' 'M u ' n]i ■ r n i i i ' . ' > ^ \:i ■ m • ; ^ i i : - 

*U M ' f t ill ' oihhU J M P]i S iii'V<: I npuil i ihilu 1 ! i ^ ^ . V, ,n-(l j j , 

i « * r H Ii j i 'f^iMlL IM 'Op { i.- is pl't'^ii 'ii I I . ifid i-:\c\\ I 1 !' 1 1 ii ; in;. ' i M M r ;;mm ; , ' ;•,!•;.■,■,•■ M 

-n-i fMifU piM)})'L' ri'nrl i (. , (Mnf^w^ d f ih^M t M .i .i MM'ui-ii Rij-:in'>, 

I'l nMi wv; To r i M I . ^ r'ji i=r I ( j oi - , • • 

\ \ »r ip; ill I I ji n jiiM n I [ iW > • M ^ 
IM li) M 1 . ! n L i > ! i .1! id r' i ■ ( « ■ ' > ■ ii. n\ '- ^ 

■ point ^:h^ul^i \)u (iKiHu- n| rPin'UMi 
nh:=; i' r;ic L i nn s; , i - oiu' t c- 1 c r t' U' i}* * : : , 
< 1 n<l cl i I t u lUMir h r ( WtTp « 1 1 :u; r I f M I on 
.ind i ^ icKi^lUCMl L . 

Stluli.'ML-H ini^llt k(Hl !l'tl ; NuO-, ;m:, 

L CI lor woril^^ .i m inruul K •\-! n" 

^ nncl i;j)t! hkmhI ihuy i^iiiMi^i^Hi . ilnvt^ 

imv'fi lo bring nbout Hpecilit^ ri.Mlv ':Mi's,'' s.^iili^ 

cnnno I n t i OiT 8 . snl i n; , J, I. . i ! IM ■ i = ' ' ^ ^ 

SLiicltMilK ccuiid canip n c r !isr iM^ '"A Im i^-ni M.ii rri*!/' -Mi ii 

worfL- chni; hnvc h pot: i n j ■ h i i I 1 o. nc * ' Mo if. jinp,U'L Hrrios- 

la t\]vu\ nn Inci 1 vitlun 1 , Inr Uu-ir Arnur^ L.UU^' A'i.'tn:>, ?^;ir!; 

country, cite. Thc^y could coin{nlr rlrc.h- of lUvnu iio*; , 

fhosu lists; froni their ronciin^i iir Koih^jKinr; , drmi ms! ^ n\ 
thoLr own perHonn i bnc kg round, ''i' . ^ M'H^ 

t ' i O I ( I , !■ . L ' U' ! , n ' ' i p.l [ i M", 

Sf-udontH pnrtjculnrly ndopL mi^iht of WiMdoin," Tjiru^M . :;v o! { 

lio nsked to cnmpilD n li^i siinilnr l^i'^rv^'wu^ 
to ''T £!m prncticnl; yoii nru f^hrcwd; 
h 0 i s t r 1 c ky , ' ' 

S n mc R t II dent s ni 1 g 1 1 1 w n n L t o p r o p n r a 
n workshot't cQntnining two coiuinns. 
11ie n rn t col unm wcui 1 1! con t n i n n 
1 i 8t of wfjrds or plirnsOH . Tin* 
second culunm would left bhmk 
nnd thti meml"5ers of thti clnss wouid 
1:111 In their InterprGtntlon of tha 

Hpeclfjc Wf^rds are A^k KtudontH to dacidc^ on n very 

noodfd to ^ny speci Cic slmplG commnnd , Ayk If tiioy nru 
tiling-;. nil very clep'^ ns to whnt thuy 

want ynu to do, K^rite the ■cnmiiinnd 

on the b o n r d , bo a v e r y on c n n sea 

It. Tenchor then prncocdH to dc-vi hu 

ns mnny mistnkes as pOHHihle in 

cnrrylng out tlieir commnnd, hucIi 

ns using zig zng lines, drawing 

on board with pane i I. etc, 
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.ill /iw/TLiH^^'i; how dll'TiiMill ii ! 'mt ^ 

If; [ i I 1 si mp 1 1' (MMiiiii.npi . Slu' M ON , IN i i \ ^\ . >\ h ^ ^ 

A'lk 'UiHhliM^ in groups \ o v'rlli- r^ln, ^ rili.'^M, i 

J ir.'^ I- i^'ii , iMi- ;.'..irh"; . T'u r ^ • • ! : v ^h-u . MJi ; 

v; i I I i rv iln' ^^^inu';; to t 1 liow ''in:, i ' w I i I i , 

SLikI'miIm sluMihi liicn .. ; "J. L:-!^ * -jMii M-? 

wni'f i s u'l 1 i c h wo II t tl i io vl' i liin inwt s I Ih n \ 

tlU' dl r,TL ion^;, . '^^n.' 1 ^ Mi Ii ! = 

I run] 1^ I 111' \' . Ml ^u. ' i ' ^ , 
As M ^/roup niokr ' ■ i - {; nj I^Mi^Miuni 
cxproHinnnH l:hot. Wt o nimw 'U'lrii, rloirlrM, 

inhniiHlorslniul i MRS hnso<l on nso nj^ Wov [ ^ ^'in/ 't;/';::^*''.'!' = 

wnrclM. fl wisl! T Inu! liovcr H^uil Smt l im siDMn 

Llinl, So yuiL? I clqn't uC)t' il, M!!:M:;ntlu S.iI(^in.MU A 

") t ii (Ik oL 1 1 I. i o' N' / 

S r M ro 1 1 [ i M h [ , M "i o*'i 
Ask Uiu HtiHU-nlM Ln i ^'ord, ^"-rov, V^^" 

qn-srionf^ tlwU= nro moMr ol^Lon H'Jvl h"}koi V i'--.rJ/U:J 

iinkc^cl nftur.nn nn?^ Ignmon (; in ninclo. I]i£Il!iyj2.^JiU:!ill.'iL; ^ ciu^n 
fpo wo iiMo ink? Tliu Hnme liundinH' FriM-liol, klMion, lor 
1UV wo oopy tiiu fpiof^L I nnn^? r:t:o n 1 no foU im; . ^ 

Try t o MujM^OMt; wnrdn thu lonohor jlilililLlllLi ^ n-'ok 

niijj.lit y\Hv lo bo mora spec i. f lo wiLli Ik'fL onrt, l*roto - 'J'oH 
ni^ti [ niimcMi tH [fn vo pup i 1 h rcpnv I: on 
common quarrels ihnt tlioy hnvo 
oh ■ onvud home or In sclinc) I . A^k 
Fo. vn I ini L cor ^; to drnnintl^Hi llio 
1 nc i dLiii t s ; tl iop HH l< til em to ropi^M I 
tlioir drnmnt I i^ai: Lon iiHjn;^^ the some 
c i rcuitiHt/incG^4 ^ but clmng jn^ Nu* 
1 nngiingc ro thnt n qunrre'l mny ho 
n vn 1 dud , P i hc uss thu ro 1 o n i 
lnngun)*e in Llicso con filets, 

Ashoi gn Boiiio rending nnd n^k tlioiii i 
locdc Tor wori.i.H witlch mndc n 
d 1 r To rone e nnd :i iid J c^i t e how t h is 
pnrticulnr woi'd did mnke ;i dl i tor on ec*. 
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V.' 1 ( h I ]]• V 
' V L 1 1 i i r I ; ' . • - 



I ill' ^;L 



bo:' rd | o i I I 1 1 ; ; 1 



i V ■ 1 t 



A r t 



'^'\ \ i Ii k ft 
;\ ■- ! i n m 



M^'kt' n rend i n^^ n«H i i^nuiDn I nnd -u 
L hi'lli to ntU" u 1 rd:; . ii i h ! Ik^ \^ 

n ! i Oc' C 1 in* I; Ih' t ii 1 nln iu^ ni- mc- ii;. 
nl L:hu u ! w! rnc i: CTK or Ll)t^ rundt-Tp 



1 1 ■ ( i Mi ] ] \'\ ! , I f r i \" 



V;ni W i ii k 1 1' , A' I v^-n I n r i'^^ Mm 



McM t 1 liii 



r;Mji:|i Mil , ' ! 

f:;!L ('W,!v i^-;- i i -li 
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A I (.'C i i np i i '^.^ I'-.' i ill ' i -'j'J 



liu si Ud i i-tl , lis jtl- ^1^^ ill 

ih.-ir uri-in U> L rniu; 1 nr i umm nfi nr^ nvMi' 'M^^ 

niu^TMt nnd Lhclr lo H^'i ' ^i^' sliuknitH run i Iv 

L' roinpIi'LL'ly, invnlvi'tl in Iniuruni'.r clwni^'L-n 

t iu'V cnn Mc-M.' vury c ^ i-'St^ ' ^ ' 
con III bv iinni' rf itH" L i V^H V '^v 

i no n r i i in nn i^nn I r ! ! M l <^'n 
wlLli tho 'Uinini lurnu!^! oil; Mn' 

hv rtwul on ;i L ^^pc -P'' P UiVlhI , 
wli i ! c I lu' H tudt^nts tluMnSt^ i vrs 
rcKul frnni Vitrlnus t: r nns 1 n M on H. 

snyiinv^ l-roin v^rioii:; p-M'tH o! 
die world mighi: ho iined /^nd 
hnve the studentH work nuL Liu- 
mt?nntnj; oT tho words and 
CDnsequfJiit: 1 y the Hnying. 



^ 'M iiUl M r 1 O 

i (^iiiid i n 



1 I Oil )!h 
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Tcrichur , mi ^ili t prtasunt n '^coinud 
^wmrd*' nf^in;.^ iiinny yinunis iM^ 
Hhc cnn posHlbly ust. l/ith 
faudentH, nnnly^e tt nnd paint 
out :^ti:ucturc pnrCs, darivntioiuu 
ate. Ank f^ttidents to coin n wnrd 
nnd be propnred to prescnL it to 
the clni^^r (n^nln with ns much 
imng i,n*it ion , viBunls otc , 
poHHible) nnd dcfond ItK ndditinn 
' - tlui dicUinnnry. 1U:^nchGr rauld 
LiiOn prGHent n compl.ote lint at 
coinod wordp nnd students nnnlyr^a, 

StudcL'nts might ho given rending 
qelections and nsked to do several 
thtngf^: mnke a list of wordB thnt 
hnve either chnnged maMning 
completely, or linve sGvernl 
completely dinrarent mannings; mnko 
word wheelB. The hub is n common 
root, The spokes £ir© l^nglir^h 
dtsrivat ives ; write n nnrrntive 
allowing the many uses of a word; 
etc. "Root Word Rummy^' might be 
played. On 2"x4" cards a root 
word Is written In big Letters^ 
Foul: or more derived words nrc put 
on in smnller print. Ench plnyer 
miiy request a card £rom the pliiyci- 
on his right, etc., around the 
circle , 
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Holcctiofis from Shnkc^^^p* -ir 

The 'H'A 



^uhL'r t Mon , Os 
Th i K (^oo 1 



0 ______ 

Scr ioB ^ 

Sc» I i'C I i oi^^ o i 

ology * 

/U^wett, Hn rnh 
Orne, -'The 
ThriiHX. Sct)tt 
nluirber , Jninc 
Liio Bud l-u 1 I , 
jlnrper Row . 



c nr , 
\*or 



1 n 1 1; 



d . A 11 yn 
'rt'H t 



i t i ui\ 
, Kor 
"T 



1^1 -it- o," 

rsurni ^ 
ht' : i-hi 



•Ill 



i j ji.'rl :; , «•( !.; , d 1 \'o\\r rnrih; ! i , ! v i nu ■ t I u ■ .Jinc/ I'tuu i nM' r ^ * 1 \ \\\\ mii i i 

iiHitHl , ) word, 'y\\v Hnnio ['hinH mii^it bu «innf. v«n /iini i .ir v lirvili 

with prc' r i ML*H nr kii f fJ , 

M.ill\' n r [ lu' hn, ik^^ t i I nl 

plnyod, Va\cU plnycr will rccoLvu !iu iistMl iMfoiM ivrlv hv 

fcJunlicnl liMiH of wnrcis nrrnn^ft'd sLiuiiMiU^ h»r ri^sr.n t h I'li 

In ('Qlumn 1 , Cnlumn TT wi I ! hi-anrv iU" w»n ds. 

cc?n t n i n coiinl r i os , Thu ji hi vu rs 

nttempt to match the words imd 

count riCH. ^/riting Nieir nnswiM^s 

in liglitly in CnUimn TTI. SiudcntK 

t hun tnliQ t Lirna I ooki ng up or igi ns I n 

nn un^ibrldgtid ulcrionnry nnd nnnounc Lng 

them to ^he .group = Ail mnku 

corrections cim neccsHiwy , The pursnn 

with tht^ most corrGct answers be fore 

nny chnngeH ave mnde is the winner, 

f)!ttrn our evary^lny Aak pupils to choowe ony of the 

lnnj:^unge is .simple;?t objects in the room to 

inndcjfjunte nnd tolk about. This must be stmpLe 

H tinted. bcc;iuse they will be encouraged to 

sny all they know nbout it. Accept 

nnd record all they can say, witli 

encournging atatemenCSj regardless 

of: how long it takes until some 

one volunteers that there is no 

limit to the discussion. 

Read to the students the story of 
Loula Agassiz found ^it the end oC 
the unit. Ask such questions as : 
"How many books would you guess 
have been written about Lincoln 
or Napoleon? Have you ever leax-ned 
''all" nbout a school subject? Do 
I J as a teacher with all your tests 
and records ^ knaw "air about you? 
These kinds of questions should lead 
to a generalization that there is 
always- something more to be said 
about anythlngj specific words will 
help 5 and the larger ones vocabulary , 
the more adequate it is. 

Together work out a list of ''over- 
workiid'' words and ask the students 
to find as many words as they can 
to replace them. 
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^ J ! < t . 'ill r » = yrv<l''i y 



Sc^ 1 ec I ions in i gli r l)u )!, i yen lis l3e 
r u nd ; I n ci the b t ud cmi L k ni i. u! i l I ) o 
nnkuil lo : !' i nc! ns ninnv 
i I I MS t ?viL i OiiH 0 f L r i t l\ , h ^ckiU'sn/d 

til uy r J nd t lu:y tut' I is ; u ru I 
nnd Null: thpy fool ih d 1 -4 rt'pu t ^lii f 
or silly; HiibH t / L uc c power fu I wni^h 
lor lIw Hilly' lyp^ Hlnng; build 
/I crOHBv^ord puKK \ o. ; work croHS- 
word pukkIch; liMf: wnrdn they feel 
arc ext rtmc l.y OKpresK i ve , 

Th c fiior c h t ud on t nr g exposed t o 
synonymM in nil lu^iyn po^giblo 
the mo r c t i i u y s h ot 1 1 d bee ome nwn r u 
ci C UHing di rferent words . " 



f ; n 1 ( e i^mnn , A r M f m , ^ » ' li i { , 

« H I I U- j ■ i ppi ^pc » I nil! I ;i , 

i a iji I ' i t ■ r . W 1 i r V' , 
■ '^Ui;';!) ( .Ml ; ! i 1 I M ii ' \h i 
" '111- S onnv! ? M f i i i i' j ! u = 

■ , S idr ;\) 

SiM^j I , \ u:k , Mr jr !, [ 

K i hiinns , J ' vi { ; ' t . - .mui , 

1 lii I t ! mpiU^ L S cv i I 

U' i I 1 i /ims , ^ ' ! 11 i iwn , 'i oun". 

I 'tuiKui n t -1 \\' I nd ow , ' i l^i d 

S viiKM)iir ^4 , i\ir I , ''^.'h,i t 

Hhn 1 1 !!e Tc 1 I Th;U Snn 

1. hid . 

Mereor , Cluir \vh , T\]C^ r)- I v 
l^ny tc> \iiii," VnnKu - li^d , 
S i ' o t i: ' n r c M 1 m n n ^ 
lirown , SLeic/irt I'L^'rcH', I m 
n hod lent L'd M-in , S*'n/ Mnd 
Fnti I knv^r , Wi 1 1 i njii ^ "no'^ i 
IM'i^^e Speueh," Hen i l L i iLi^ 
lU*rper-!^nw 

fiMnrt^schL, OjOv/inni, Tht 
no rent jd?j_d. 
Burrcnu^liSj John, ^ 'r'lu' An 
of See i.ny, 1 h i n^'ji , 
AM V e n 1 1 l ir e ^ 1" n r Re n d t » r s , 
Rook I, llnrcoiTrt , nrnc i- r = 
World . 

London^ Jnek, "^The SUm^s' ot 
nn KyGWi UnOHs , *' (Tlu' Snn 
Frnnc Lhco F^MrtlnpinkiO 
AtJ yen 1 11 ri -' I f R e p. d e r k , t I e 



'to unlock menning 
! (M' nny select ion the 
render (iiuHt iinlock the 
nienning of ench word 
by the uae of his knowl 
rdi^e o f words , their 
o r i gin , f? t rue t ur e , e t c , , 
how thoy eCft^ct the 
render J how their 
nj^BOciatton with the 
otlier words ediange 
menning ^ etc , 



This concept is really n test 
of the whole unit. Two posHlblci 
ways to help the h Cud en t test 
himself would be to help tlie 
Htudent find a sel ection , which 
ttie student feels hn.^ ren I depth 
of menning. He will tiion nnnly;;*e 
it in everyway lie can think or 
nnd finally paraphrase it. 
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i M- .sir i 



!it ■ < •< r(i. I ir 



wrui I (I mn kc i ii ( ^ i r ih .it! i * r 1 1, * 7^ ■ ( 1 



wny Lii<niir|u: of <im c'fMiiplutt:. An nttuMiipi: lins huun mndc in hIk^w i Ik^ I vju-s 

iV/MlMl)lc> riwil; c^nc'h cliMH v nn rond (in Iii;; own K v. I 
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iiiltn-nril r^crnuiil of [ lu' hn-rlnnl ion ni winvh^. 

Cii'uif, NI;iry D^'vIm, [)/jvid ^ nl hern ^ I.j I {'rnLuro Her i or , llnrcoui { ^ i;r,ir ' l"i>r Ul , 
All jiiilMinlngy H^.^rJc^^. Inr,, MMu' 

i:M)ur, Mnrgnret, 1 p ^ Word , Clinnntn 1 prass , Oront: Meek, N. V., M»f,fj 

An untortnitiing npproncli tn wai-d liii^toiry with umplwiHi?» ow \\\\\yovi nnisi: of 

i-rnHl, MnrHnrot:, More About Wnrdri . Alfred A. iCnopf, N. , 19Ci2 

,%uKlom di^tionnry ol; Home thouHnnd bltH of l^ngliyh Lcingua^^i^ . 

KniHt, Mnr^^irct, Wordg , AlCrcd A. Knopf, N. Y,, 1960 
Kti^Mnh rnoLs nnd hov^ thoy grew. 

Funk, Cimriom ii/irle, Thcxeby livings n TnU% Harpy r & Brotlu'rH, N. Y., 19^0 
'i'nlQH nbouL origin nnd history o C words, 

Ptink, IMIfred, & TJtt, D. Word Origins . Wilfred Fiink, hic, N. V., 1950 

A liiiUnry of words. Words nnd liiHtorlaa nro grouped undar niich htKHllnHH 
*'Wnrd Stories nbout Your 'Dining Tnble^" etc, 

riunn, Mnry & DGvino, Thomna & oEhors, Rasic Rending Proftrnm , Oinn & Cn., |t^f>/ 
A rending cind litarnturc* nnthology series. 

Iloymnn, Vc^rnn A,, T I UnQia l^nalisiiLRu] iQtln, Til. Ahsoc , of Tone hers oi' Kn^jlKh, 

Uimbort, ]-loisG, Our Lnnsunge . Lothr.op, Lcc & BUeprird Co., Inc., M. Y,, 193^ 
The story of words npproached from the geogrnphic, histortcnl nnd unnge 
vnn tngo point , 

Mcnorninek^ Jo Ann, The Story of Our Lnngunne , Chus, E, Merrn 1 Pub, Co,, \9()7 
A pripurbnck to -'foster fin npprGci^tion of tlie iMig] ish inngiuigu for 
intermeditito students/- 

McCrnckon, Hlenn ^ Wnlcuttj Chns . Ba?^ic Rendin^j B^^rifiH, Lippln cnt i; ^ J. H.^ 1965 
A rcundlng nnd litttrnturc nnthology. 

Mint or, Cntherlnu^ Wp-dH and What They Do To You , Ro^^, Potcirson ^ Co,, 19 53 
An inductive nppronch to gGnernl semantics, Conipletn losMon plniiH, 
including nctivitles, 

Nilt^H, Olivei SI afford & othnrs, Vnnaua rd nnd Thrust , Scott, l\'>raHmnn 6^ Co,, 1967 
A ronding nnd liternture nnthology, 

rumplii'ey , lilvn & Johngon , EriCp Ad yen tui^o^Ser igr ^ Hnrcourt^ Brncu ^ World, f nc. , 
A rending nnd llteriiture anthology* 1968 
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An j 1 .^i j -inf] run(iifi)^ ,■i^^lH«i^^v for 1 hu "im-iHu-Mf! i4!<h;, " 

Ar . in L (ii^ 1 n^.» V i(u tlu " ( u nrti - n S" i l:itls, 

Aii nnthnlo^y JUMNOH lor 'iunuMl-ofr kidn/' 



* "htX'!()ck, WnjM'LMi, Sheldon^ Willijini ntiiorH, lli^Ui- lrturi = :;t S^MMi/ri, A ' I vn ; 
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Uy: NnLhnnJul Shnlor 

f'rl.o rc^llowin;'. in nn nccount of how LnulH AgnsHi:^ irnlnrci one u\ IiIh pupils to 
see the tiiingH thnt people ordlnnrily misK J 

^Hifn f :^ai: mc down bcfnre my tin pan, AunsH tx ^broiiHli t mt- n siiin I 1 Ilnh, jihuMiig 
it hurorc rna \^ith the irnthcr stern requiremunt that 1 shuuld Htucly it, hiii: 
slioiild on no nccount tnlk to anyone concGrning It, nor rend nnytliin); rehiLiiiu; L 
rishctH, unti l T hnd his permisRion to do ho. To my inquiry '*Whnt shnil 1 dn? ' 
hu f^Kiid in effi^ct: " >^ind out wlint you cnn^ without djmnging the Hptic itiiOM; whuu 
I tiiink tlwit you have dnne the work, I will, question you.'^ Tii tht^ cnurHL- oi: nn 
hnur 1 thought j hnd compnafiad thnt fiah; it waB rnther an unHnvory object, 
giving Cortli the stench of old nlcohol , thtin loathsome to nie , though in time 
[ cnmo to likes it. Many of the scales were loosanwU that they fell nfl\ 
It appc Tcd to mc to be a case Cor n summary report , which I wan nnxiauH to 
make and get on to the next stage of the business. But Agassis, though ajwayi^ 
within call, concerned himself no further with me that day, nor tlio nuxt , nor 
for a week. At first, this neglect was diatrcssing; but I sow that it was a 
gamuj for he was ^ £i« 1 discernod ratlicr than rhw^ covurtly watching me. So t 
Hft my wits to work upon the thing, and in the course of a liundred hours or so 
tiiought T liad donu niuch-'a hundred times as much ns seemed posHiblo at the 
Ktnrt. 1 got interested in finding out how tlie scales went in scries, their 
shape, the form and placement of the teeth, etc,, flnnlly, T felt full of th?^ 
Kubject and probably expressed it in my bearingj ns for words about It then, 
there were none from my master except his chGery ''Good morning.^' At JGngth. 
on the seventh day, came the question ^*Well?'' and my disgorge of learning to 
him as he snt on the edge of my table puffing his cignr. At the end ol; the 
hour'p; tellings he swung off and away, saying, ''That is not right / .... 
Moreover, it was clear that, he was playing a game with me to find Lf T were 
capable of doing hard, continuous work without the support of .a teacher, and 
thin Attmulated me to labor. I went at the task anew, discarded my first 
notes, and in another week of ten hours a day labor I had results whicli 
astonished myself and satisfied him. 

(Taken from The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler , Boston i 
Houghton Mifflin Co.", 1909, pp , 98, 99.) 
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rnMst imporiniiL ciny I runu-mber in /ill my 1 i l\' Ik Mu- mu' i^ii whirh luv t^-uhcr. 
/wnit.' ";ffv;l luld Mulliv/Vi, cnmo iMi \\W . I nm f i I Ual wiLli woiKlcr v;lu'ii I rnnsi.lii 
t\^v \\mv,'>\:\uvnb\ (j L'onLrn«u- hctwi-uii Lhc tw*) I 1 vei-^ wfii<h it ^nI^[^LHM^;. U wns Llic 
t hi 1-1 n! M^ifu-h, 1887, tliruC! monlliH hi'foro i wns scvi-n v.^nis iHi'. 

tin/ nrrurnnu!\ f ilw^l eventful dny, I ntnocl on the pin^c-h, Jumh, e::piH- 1 ;]| i [ . 
I -'.ui'-^in'ti v;i)'.iielv Trnin my motlierSs Ki^nn nncl (vom ihu hurrying;; rwd \ro in 
Ihi/ Ihhimi' Llinc HnmL-tliing unusnn] 'J!U; nlioilL to Iwippen, so ! went LO ! hu Jmof 

w:'il:etl on tluv Hteps. 'I'lie rternuan sun puneLr'UuU the hkih:^ tJ 1" hni h \-sue k 1 1 
rnvercMj the poreli, nncl fell on my npturnuU U\cc, Mv I in^erH MiiiuTed mImm-h 
nneninie i (MiM 1 y on the fnmi 1 i nr le/lves nncl IHnHSoni^; wliieh h;ni just ^.-.MiK- foi i h (n 
-reel t lie sweet southern pprirm. F ^' id not knuw whnL the lul ore held ol (iKMnu l 
nr snrprfHe fOi: me, An^^er nnd bitteriieHS had preyetl upon ine eontiiuuillv \o\ 
WLH/kn .ind /< deep Inn^unr had Huceeedc?d tliht pn«E;inrintu h t ninu I , . - * ^ 

M1h' tiioriijuM /irter my tencher raniu nhe led me into her rnoTii nnil i-ave me n dull. 
TtiL- I i t [ ■ I' h M nd children at the PerkinH I uf t i Ln t i on ^uid sent it nnd h^-urn 
HrulHman liad dre^;sud it; but J did not know this until nlterwartL i'lien I hnd 
pl;iyed with it a little while, Mihs HulMvan slowly spelleil into my hnnd the 
wcird *Ui-o-l"l/^ I wa^5 nt oneo l.nterestod in thlH ringer piny and tried to 
intjtnte it. When 1 rinaUy succeedud in mnking tiie letterfi corroetly I wns 
rhrdied with childish p1eamj|-e nnd i^rlde. Running dnwnHtairm to mv nifither I 
he hi lip my hnndh and mnde the ietrters l:nr doll. 1 did not kutiw that 1 wnH 
?q^e!l[n|^ a word or even that wnrdK existed; T wnn s iiiiii 1 y making my lini^ers uo 
In mnnkuy-like imitation. In tlie days that rollowed I learned to sptM I in^ 
tliit^ uneotnprehuntl ing way, ^ ^ 

One cfnv. while 1 wai^ pinying with my new doll^ Mi^s Suliivan put my biu ra^ 
doll into my lap also, Bpellad "d-o-l-M' nnd tried to help me understand thnt 
»H^n-l-l" applied to both. Karller In tlie day we had had tusMie over the 
words "mug^ and'Wnter. Hibb Sulllvnn had tried to Linpress It upon me thnt ^ 
Mii-u-^" is mug and 'W-n-t-e-r'- is water , but T perslBtbd In ennlnundinf; the 
Lwo, In deHpair she iind dropped tlie Huhject Cor the time, only to renew li 
nv tlie first nppnrtunLty. 1 heenmo inipntinnt at her repented nttemptH and 
sei::injj; the new doll, 1 dashed it iipoii the floor.,,.,. 

'U' waMu^d down the path to tlie weri-lioune, nttracted by t!ie rrn}\rnncu of the 
hnnuyHurkle with which it was covered. Some one was drawing water ^nid my 
teacher placed my hand under the spout. t e coof ^4trenm j'ushed over on*' 

hand she Hpelled into Che other tho word water , firgt slowly, then rapidly, 
■j st(^od stili, my whole ^ at tent ion fined upon mot ions of her fiiruerH. Suddenly 
I felt n mi^ty consclnusness as nf Homethlng forgotten--a thrill of returninu 
thouHht ; and somehow the mystery of laoguaKe wnji revenh?d to mc*. I k''^-^^ tiien 
that *'w-a-t-e«r'' meariL the wonderful eool something tluit was flowinH over my 
hand. That IJ.ving word awakened my s^ouL, gave it liaht, hope, Joy, set it fre*^: 
There were barriers sttll, it is true, but barrieifH that could in time be swept 
away, 
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yjiy^- liirtJ) It) n dcw ihnimhL, 

rinkwn i rcim r\\V HVijry of My \A feu Iw Wvlon \:o\[ur, Copy , ^ lUO^ PMI, 
hnuhledny & fin,, pp , 21-24.) 
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lf|*<'ii( MfiM-, '.;nj'k;;lif)p iiiL'iiih i- rs \'j^'rv r v \ \h: 1 sn';u'Sl i ! 1 St ni u'wih K w^'V^ 

uMii f-r \ , h-.irhi;* Ih-it. m'UfjM^Hn ntM listOt.t in tlii^i v-ui^i^' mh^l'l In i ■ m i-i i J r i rtl 
nl i«= ii'K- r)r ynliu' hy niniiy I tvuHiurM , It is cuir drsirt.^ iu sim^ ( li/U wldx- 

v/irjtfv f J I ri'/iilinH n]ni(*ri/ih; [jp innck* nynilnblc' in nil l;ni!fn:«;u' .iiM s rlj^v;t'L, 
'fiuf I'lrniiiM', t L= ir jir !■= tH)fi rcl i 11 n i: Oi^ rnii liL-lp ;U'i.^ IhnL: LfMchci';; slurr r s n I" 

niif lio I on i n>; :U or ics ni rourul iIkiL nrv siiitni)!f I t I'ms ;\\)\\ inLi.irsl.. 

li i ; Uudi-nlK. 11 is noL «Kivis.!hir hoIocI LltloH rU: i^'nilp-n h om j M^l. 

'-vv;\iw\\)u elic usability of nny pnrticulai- ituni, :muI purlKips Lr\- hjii - 
with n frw H tudtinl; H J hernrt! Helcctriiui, it ns n pnrl ci C tliL^ rLvui hui; 
iiKi M'r i ^1 1 M for t!iO intlivifiun! schocil 

--coutncl tlic sLMiuai ilbrnrLnn foi^ u^v n\ cntnfoj^uc^H cif puI^lisliLMl innl'.MMnls 

--nhHui^vt' rtuiding progrnmH in opcrntinn to view p r nc l i c a I 1 i y of ni/iLtM-iniM 
i n iist^ 

= -nol rely Haluly on piil) I ij^lier h ' cienc r i p L ions rnr ovnluntiin^ usf u .mv 
p/irL 1 cMi hir i: i L 1 c . Rxnniinu copiuH avnilable rroni n incuibur of i ho 
h;!iM';iinf^u A-L h Hi eciMng Cominl t Icq 

- = ntKily^^e nnci tMins i clur thoHO cli/irni: trcir 1 h L i ch of Liiu hImkIimUh in the Hcliouf: 

. (n) I n Ire I 1 ec trun 1 1 eyo I h 

(b) /leh i evt?mon t level s 

(c) InturusE^^ 

(fl) ciiltinvil bnckgrounclH 

Soma of t:he ncwiir mnterinls Cli/:it hriyc? rt^cently bot^n publiBhud nru liHttHl 
Ito I nw: 

Allyn Ikieon , Bronlct hrough Ser 1 

(((Hi:, Rinehnrt ^ Winston, Tnc , ^ TmpncC Snrloa , LovdI I nncl IT 

Mncni i I I /in Cnnipnny, (jji t j^wny F^or ics 

, ClinriOH Murrill Hii,, Marrll I. Mn inn Lrunm . 

Ciun L umpnrnry authoirs writing tiigh jnterest: ni£itt*riri1 for the rc^nder whc) 
iieedf? niol: i v/i h non . They bns/o fippe*il For tivornge nbllity HtudcntH ns wcH I since 
they den I witFv modGrn BOclety nnd ^*tel 1 it like it i& / Aiinther vrmmon ronture 
iH i\ recognitinn 0]^ Negro rnd other minority group nuthorH nnd tiielr workH. 
They nrv pnperbncks and would be useCul in qimnlrities nl If) e^icii or more c'()pfc*H 
pgr c I HBti » 

S 1; o L i , Fu r e g man C amp n n y , Op an II ig hwn^H 

These hardbound texts in n series contfiln high interoHt storiuH ror Im^ 

er|c 



Wt.bstcr-Mcni-aw Mill, Rundina Tncoiii: i vl- 

A very u./ibla pnporbnck soric^rof BCOrics chnt Uu, nnponl Tn,- .lowcr 

Sl.nfer, Silver Burdett Company, Success Jn Rending 

A pnperbnck series of HklU texts for 17vorng« nnd .bovo rcndo^ rnod 
UJuBtrnnve .ateri.ls .nd effectiva ..orcl^ea can b. fo.nd rnrndtnnc.d 

rue Mnc:.l]1„n Ccmp.ny, Advanced SklUe In R^d.n. nook. T .nd TI 

Thes,^ hnrdbnund texts offer a solid base'T^deve I opmenCn J re-ull„a TI . 

ext. nre woll org.nl.ad. sequential and provide ..nropp r u i?; r ^ 
Che nv.rag« .tudunt to rainforce aklll. previoualy introcluced 

Scott, Faresman Company, Galaxy Serleg 

Iviv.'e reader' f provide d.velopmcntnl Hkii U fo. 

For Teacher Reference 

Anierlcan Book Company. Reading Book I and' II 
ReadinH Lab Material. (Incotnpleta listing) 

l£.il|i||£^£|dar. Nlla B. Smith. Prentice-Hall Third Edition 

Scott Foresman Company, Tactics in Reading. 

anfi^r'-'" workbook formrthesa books offer valuable ectivltie. 

and axercxaes for skills davelopmant wh.n working With small groupl 
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Other Printcfd Mnterials 



AnUio logics 
Short Storic'B 
Move U; 

Skill dqve 1 opinon t workbooks 
Ru foresee books 
Almanac 
RkiU Kits 

p;ipQrbacks 

Mnil order catalogues 
Job catal oguQ3 

Auto ■neehanics 

Klect r iclan 

Machinists 

Etc. 

Utilities staLement 
. Fllci of current advertising sheets 
Tn format ion about furniture care and 

repnirw 
Credit buying 
Auto upktiop information 
CnlGndai'S 

Vncation planning information 
Hobby - purchasaSj upkeep 
Bnllot sheets 
File of current *3logans 
Apprentice tests 
Signs most cotmnonly used 
Trade marks 
Picture books 
Lettars and postcards 
Speedometer-s 
ScalGs 
Magazines 

Coupons for prenilums 
Mottoes, Maxims 
NG^spapers 

Schedules and timetables 
Recuipt^> 

Gomes and their brochures 
Government bulletins 
Statistic ireports (census) 
Codes 

nescriptlons (job, processes) 
Summaries 
Card Catalogues 
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Pampiileti4 

Pol itical 
Vocational 
Guidance 
Drivers manual 
Etc. 

Recreational racili 1 1 cm 

LabeU from grocery c^mmodltio^4 

Labels from typeg of maLerialFi 

Labels from furniture 

Leases 

Mortgagas 

Budget planning material 
Menus 

Information about chacking accnunts 
Information about saving accounts 
Home project building directions 
Information about appliance care and 
repairs 

Information about clothing care 

Auto purchase contract 

Work orders - such as might be used on 

the job 
Maps - all kinds 
Voters pamphlets 
Cereal boxes 
Civil Servlee^ tests 
Variety of application sheets 

(employmmt, licenses^ permits) 
Clock faces 
Money I coins and bills 
Comic books 
Compasses 

Dials telephone^ radio 

Tickets 

Printed cards 

Music* restSj tlmfej signature 
Manufacturer guarantees 
Charts (weather - tax^ otc.) 
Thermometers 

Constitutions (clubs, state^ Federal, 
etc) 

Regulations (civic ^ club, school , etc.) 
Graphs 

Minutes (club , political , etc) 
Reader -s Guide 
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Hl^CO>frU'NDBD TIlXTBOOKK AND MATiiRlALS 
Preface to TuKtbook Rocommendatlona 
No UcKtbook is a program. No teacher should regard a toxtbook a program, 
Hather than a dictating, limiting force which determines a curriculum, n cuKtbook 
should be one source among many from which a taacher may draw to constinict n cnrL'- 
fully planned program. Teachers ha\^e an obligation to be familiar with several 
textbooks and their teacher's guides. 

It is relevant to the Junior high language arts textbook recomniLMidations to 
know that NCTE recently passed resolutions which states 

Kesolved, That the National Council of Teachera of English 
commend those states and school districts which do not' rcqulix^ 
the use of the same text in all classrooms and which have es- 
tablished flexible procedures for textbook adoption. Be it 
further 

RDHOlved, That the National Council of Teachers of English 
oKpress hereby its great concern over practices which require 
states or school districts to select texts from a relatively 
small number listed by the board or ^ commission, or which re- 
quire all students, regardless of their abilities and Inter- 
ests, to use the same text. 

In line with the new national trend, the new District 4j purchasing policies 
open the door for greater individual frGedom in the selection of texts and the 
inclusion of a greater variety of material in the classroom. With your princi- 
pal's approval you may purchase any desired quantity of print or non-print 
motorials that appear in the wide range of recommended lists on page five qT the 
Insti-ucti onai Materials Guide available in your principal's office, if an item which 
you would like to purchaie does not appear in those lists, you may use the ^'Building 
Use Only'' form. This form allows you to purchase your desired quantity of ma- 
terials as long as they meet the following criteria r 

1. Consistent with District's philosophy and objectives. 

2. Suitable to the maturity level of the students involved, 

3. Applicable to the course objectlvesp 

4. i^Oevant to the individual student's needs and interests as 
well as to the particular school and class environment. 
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5. Sult.bU to th, reading l,„,i „f 

• "^":u"ir::^j:cV?L:a^" — 

Of 00... ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

vagaries of monetary supply. 

While these new policies give teacher, f= 

i-ve teachers far more freedom than wa previously 

y.^^. U .UO ..03. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

- c... ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

dom of us all, 

Btsauae the Summer Workshop was a small group and ... 

group and our tasks were great our 
textbook recommendations should in no sensP h. 

-n no sense be considered restrictive. We sure- 
ly missed some gems, exciUno h^^u 

..cuing books are b.ing p„blUh.d avery day, nr.6 it 

- the responsibility of ev»y teacher to be e„are of the™ The h- 

ther. to order the books you want and need. Use it. ■ 
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Li turn turu i^ook HucoinnKmdntionH- 



linraouri:, Hracci and World, Inc.^ AdvoiUurus in Litorntiirc Sarios, (AdvontureH Cor 
E^i^ES-L„!iE£'i^Q£5.5 AdvanCuruH for Roadk^rs: Hoq^_T^. Ad yen tu rp s '^"l^^^H^) , 
Nuw VDrk, 1968. Publishcjd f:or grades 7, 8 and 9 respL'Ctivcly. This scvioti, 
liko CliD Holt and McGfaw-.||il 1 sorivB, uses Che humnnlties approach to litenU 
turu, but is not quite ns well dono. Although tho fine cirts plntus nrc 
appealing, the visuals in the remaining portion of thu texts hnvc bc«on scieri- 
flcud. Sonic improvement in literary selGctions over the last edition hnn 
been mnde, but not enough to wnrrant new copies if the older edition is 
still usnble. 

Holt, Rinehnrt and Winston, Inc., Oregon Curriculum Series, Literature 1 and Lit- 
erature IT, New York, 1968. Published for grades 7 and "S respGCtively ; ^de 
9 Is OKpected in the Loll of 1969. This series is superior to all other hard- 
back anthologies of literature In utilisation of the inductive ' (inquiry) 
approach, choice of quality literature^ and use of fine art prints, tIio 
tc'acher^s cKplication speaks for itself; many teachers have been using it 
successfully for years in the pilot project for the Oregon Curriculum Cen- 
ter. This series is most suitable for average and above readers, but its 
literature selections will motivate less able readers to make a valiant 
attempt to read It. 

Holt, Hinehart and Winston, Inc., Holt 's Impact, L evel 1, (4 titles), Nev.; York, 
1968. Published for grades 7 through 9/ This series of four books pro- 
vides high interest-low ability reading. The visuals are interesting and 
the literature selections appealing to students. Much of the material Is 
contemporary. The teacher's guide is quite helpful. ^ 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Webster Division, Themes and Writers Series, (Pocus: 
TjieiTies^Ln L 1 te ra ture , Perc£g^tlon: Themes in Li teratjjre , Insig _ht;_ Tlieme?^ 
in Literature) , St. Louis, 1967 ^69." PubUshed for ^raderi , 8 7n7T"^ 
reHpoctively. The editor of this se^^r^s ig also the author of Books and 
the T eenage Reader . The selections in all three books are grouped around 
themes which were chosen for their appeal to young people. Strong points 
.in the series are the *'galtey^*of fine art with each thematic unit, the 
vocabulary program used throughout, and the attempt on all three levels 
to deal with impl ica t Ions of the literary selections. 

Scott, Poresman, America Reads Series, (Pro ject ion in Literature. Counterpoint 
ill-Literature, Outlook s Through L iterj^ture) . Glenview, IUinois,r967-^(iC^ 



-Note: Although these anthologies are recommended, they are in no way 
meant to bo restrictive in allowing teachers to make their own selections for 
class use. In fact, the committee wishes to stress the following: 
L. Creater use of paperbacks because they 
-are more appealing to students 
-allow for greater flexibility 
-provide a wider choice of titles 
-are less oKpensive 
2. Personal evaluation of any book before ordering it (don't ever take 
anyone else's word for It J) 



Li? 



PubiiBhad for grades 7, 8 and 9 respectively • [ioeldus a good Hc'loction 
of ittDtaturG, this series has scvc^ral outstanding pointKi highly appunU 
ing visuals; a handbook of literary terns locatad at the back of each 
book; a composition guide which relates the tiaching of writing to 
literacure; and a well-designed teacher's guide. 
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fit >liould l)u noiud that all publiMluTH ;iri.' moving to n C ranj=^ f ornKi t i onn 1 .ipprknuMi 
jUHi bow fnHL ]^ t\w only d i iTorencu . ) 

tlinn nnd Company, [linglih^h Con^poH lLion nnd Grarmnn r, boston, 1968. IHibliKbi'il for 
gradi^s 7-12. Tbis book i.s diviciud int^Q tbrno Hrccionfli compos i linn, 
grammar, and n bnndbook on tho procL^ss and toolH of composiciun = 

Tho grntTmnr H£?crlon i« qultio ^^iiort but diCricult: one! doClnitt'ly irnns^ 
I ormnt ionnl . May bo the moKt conciHo presontntion about grammn t: 1 I HLruc- 
tiire. U^cH dDlightful HLmtcnco^^ for analyslfi. May bo quito dlfLicult: 
lor averagu or bolow nvcrago fituduntH but stimulating for bright Htud^MitH. 
ThiH difficulty might bo ovcrcomt^ if tho book were not assigned at );rado 
U'vul, The handbook section tonds to be preHCinpt ivf_ 

Thu groatur part of thii^ text is devoted to a sequential, cunmui la t i ve , 
and non-repetitlva program in eompoHition. Twenty^one of its thirty-three' 
lesHons arc divided into Hovon units, each of which culminates with the 
aHHigning of a composition based on skills devolopcd during each unit. 

Holt, Rinehart ^in<J Wins ton^ Inc , , Languagu/Rhetorl c I and Lanuugge/ Rhetor ic 11: 
Tile Oregon Curriculum Series, New York^ 1968. Tluise books are ^for^gTa^ 
7 and 8 respectively; the ninth grade book is due out in August, 1969. 

These books are probably more inductive in approach than any oLhur 
textbook eKamined (although once material is written down in a textj it 
cannot be considered completely inductive.) The material also has a 
built in spiral so that concepts can be added and expanded at succeeding 
levels. The approach to usage is definitely descriptive. The gramiiar is 
paced more slowly than Ginn's. Because of the emphasis on process rather 
than on memorisation of definitions, this series is apt to succeed with 
all but remedial students. Holt has recently published a se 1 f- Ins t rue 1 1 on 
manunl for Ceachers and a catch-up self-Instruction manual for students do- 
signad especially for students who have missed the first part of the serieH. 

In reviewing the extensive materials available in the area of composition, 
the connuttee was especially impressed with the Rhetoric program of the Oregon ' 
ai£rLcu^n for two reasons: 1) its departure from the traditional approach to 
compoHition, 2) it utilization of the inquiry method. 

In most texts, composition is approached as the study of specific categor^ 
ies of writing, repeated but expanded at each grade level. This approacli ex- 
amines segments of the writing act--the topic sentence, paragraph development, 
organising details, coherence in paragraphs, etc. The Oregon Curriculum treats 
tlie writing act as composed of three dimensions: substance^ structure and style. 

Substance is the exploration for facts and ldc?as which make up the "raw 
content" for the act of communication. Structure deals with the organization 
and development of tne "raw content," and style with the refinement of words 
and sentences in order to create the dasiryd effect. The Oregon Curriculum 
carries this one step further by linking these dimensions to^ the 'ovcrirm^- 
tion of purpose and audicncG. All activities arG constructed with the idea 



^•^These books are listed alphabetically, not in order of preferencu. 
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"-.r Liu. tUvvu fundnmentalK behind fill cov.mum iccition--co Inrorm. to t'lU.. rtn I n 
Lo PL. r,su,'id(.--.'incl of nn .-nidiunco be a IdcH tho dcacliyr. 

. ilrHiiS'iJiUCIiiLlilili!! ••' 1 n-'.h'ct.s Llu< Idun uf t nviL fiiK rlu-LorU- .-.k i-iu- 
;Utidy ul Lhu Jour loniiH of d i hc o-i : dune r I ption , nurrnUon, fxpoMlLiun nnd 
nnunncnLnLion, TlicMr nitionnlo is tlint; unut. a apoaluT or writur Iuim hul'iiIh 
purposu, hu may clioosc, one or any combination of cIk- four fonns to nclHevc- 
Ins purposo. Novels, Cor example, nrc a mixture of norrativu and doficriptlvo 
prone which would be dlficulC and SGnsolass to separate. Narrdtiv.- pro^.^ is 
.scudicd Iron the point of view of purpose. Narratives that inform vornus 
those thnc entertain are quite difforent in substance, structure and style. 

The Oregcn progra-r, is sequential. Seventh grade concentratos on tho di = 
mention of HubH tance-ga dhering fact:;, Ideas, experienceB , feelings nnd puttlno 
Uhfsc down on paper. The activities include writing a lournal, making observn^ 
Lions, sharpening the senses, developing characterization. The program'K 
goal IS to get students started putting "black on wliite," 

TI,e eighth grade program introduces inductively the ideas of purpose md 
.■ludic-nce nnd the key terms of substance, structure and style. Students have 
Lntroduccory oKperiences writing for all three purposes. A more extensive way 
ol writLng for these purposes is taken up in high school. ' 

The ninth grade course of study, which will bo available for classroom use 
in niici-.,epComber, concontrates on the concept of structure. 

Qua of the greatest strengths of the program Is its effort to approach 
learnLng ns an inquiry. All the activities and discussions are structured to 
draw trom the student's background and develop his potential. 

usino'it""'' j^fsment the Oregon Curriculum is a superior program. Wc racom.cnd 
using iL a basis for composition atudy.wlth the intention that other sources 
would be use J to supplement the program, 

Loldlaw Brothers, New Approaches to Language an d Composition, River Forrest 
rilinois, 1969. Presently available for graWs r^ST. Grades 9 10 
U and 12 are in process, with grades 9 and 10 scheduled for delivery ' 
by DQcember, 1969, 

These books offer a wealth of material, much more than any teacher 
should ever attempt to teach in one year. Covers almost every aspect of 
linguistic stud.-. Uses an inductive, eclectic approacli, which to Lnidlaw 
means that they use traditional terms, and somatimas a functional explana- 
tion to lead students to understand transformational grammar. Sucli nn 
approach may be unnecessary in some instances and clumsy in others. Tliis 
book, Chough a good reference, may tell students more than they want to 
know. The book includes few tree diagrams, and those that are used are 
for explanation, not for student exercise. Teacher's edition has a 
large lesson-by-lesson in-service program. 

The authors have made a conscious attempt to connect tl study of the 
structure of language to the art of writing. The authors take the promise 
tl>ac our writing is a process of building, combining, deleting, rearrang- 
ing words in sentences and sentences into paragraphs and that this procesK ■ 
is really a repetition of the study of how language operates. Field 
studies suggest a high degree of carry-over from the linguistics program. 
Practical examples of well-known writers Illustrating practical sicuations 
are included. 
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NOT RitCOWlENDICD 



nrcourt, Brnci.' nnd Worldj Inc., Tliu Uoburta iuigliali SerluK , New York, 19b7. 

Publinlied for grados one dhrougii nine. This series nssumoH thnL 
by tlic Hovcnth grodc a student has already had six years OL trnnKfornui-^ 
tional grammar. Completely prescriptive all the way through. Tlie 
nttempt to integrate literaturu Htacctions^ writing exorcisQ.s, and 
granimar is unnatural^ fragrnented, and contrived. In m-inciging to get 
this series out before any other publishGrs Harcourt sacrificed nccurac 
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RfCADINC Ti-XTBOOK Rli COMMKNDATTONK'-v 



•See end of Reading Section. 
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RESOURCKS AND MATERIALS 



Many good materials are buing u^ed in language arts clasae. in f)i^t^lct 
^J, ho following inventory lists available materlaU that you mlpht want "to 
con^sidar for use in your classes. 



7th CRAPE PRINT LANGUAGE ARTS MATERIALS 

Title 



Author or P ub lisiu 

Ethel Olive 
Mark Twain 



ALEUTIAN BOY (Author now lives here locally) Fthel m. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER " ' 

(in llidden Tr e asures In Literatur e, Book I) 
ACHIEVING READING" SKILLS —— 
ADVENTURE BOUND 
ADVENTURES FOR READERS 
ADVENTURES FOR YOU 
ADVENTURES IN READING 
ANIMAL FAR>f 
AT YOUR OWN RISK 
BASIC READING 

BASIC SPELLING GOALS, Book 7 
BASIC STUDY SKILLS 
BE A BETTER READER 

rw^ST TELEVISION PLAYS Prent ica^Hall 

TIFE BIG WAVE 

CALL IT COURAGE 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

CONTROLLED READING STUDY GUIDE, F 

THE DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE SERIES ' ' on. 

EDGE OF AWARENESS " Wagner- Field Education 

THE ENGLISH UNGUAGE, Book 7 
FAMOUS AMERICAN SPEECHES 

GATEWAY ENGLISH (Two Roads to Greatness, etc.) Macniillan 
HOW TO IIWROVE YOUR READING wacniiiian 
ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHIN 

I'VE GOT A NAME, CITIES, . . . 

KNOW YOUR WORLD Rmahart & Winston 

LIGHT IN THE FOREST (in Prose and Poetry for En iovm^^f-^ 

LISTEN AND READ ■ I r - / 

LITTLE BRITCHES 
THE LONER 

MCCALL-CRABB STANDARD TEST LESSONS T^^^h^.-t ^ 

THE MORGAN BAY MYSTERIES " Teachers Collage Press 

NEW HORIZONS IN READINGAND LITERATORE Harr Wagner^Field Education 

NEW TRAILS ^rewcon 

OLD mtl AND THE BOY 

OLD YELLER 

OPEN HIGHWAYS 

TOE OUTSIDERS 

PEPPERFOOT OF THURSDAY MARKET (in Reading Llterat,,.^ Bookl) 

PCEMS TO SOLVE (Mae Swenson) — ^ ' rh^.i. c -u 

^ Lharies Seribnera 

Paperback 
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Hinton 



& Sons 



'The Test 5' 



rUK PUSHCART WAR 

IlA^fflLI■.RS^ GAmLEI^, & LOVERS 

SCIIOLASTIC PAPERBACK SETS 

SCOPE 

SCHOTJ\STIC READING UNITS: Courage, Animals^ Adventure, 

The Family & Small World 
SRA READING LABS El em, & Secondary Ed, 
EM COMPOSITION 

SRA SPELLIKJ WORD POWER LAB*^ II a 
SHORT STORIES^-Paperback 

SHORT STORIES f ^^Flowers for Algernon," The Scarlet Ibis,'' 
'-Antaeus,'* "After You, My Dear Alphonse,'' 
''Arrangements in Black & White, 
'*To Build a Fire" 

SKimiNG & SCANNING 

STEP UP YOUR READING POWER 

STORIES FOR TEENAGERS SERIES 

SUCCESS IN READING, #1-4 

SUCCESS WITH WORDS 

READER'S DIGEST , 

READING FOR SPEED 6^ BETTER GRADES 
READING LITERATURE, I 
THE READING-MOTIVATED SERIES 
READ MAGAZINE 
TOE RED PONY 

REGISTER GUARD and other newspapers and popular magazines 
TACHIST-0-FlLM PROGRAM 
TACTICS IN READING 
TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1 & 2 
URBAN WORLD 

USAGE MANUAL FROM PROJECT ENGLISH 
WHO AM 1? 
WORDS TO THE WISE 
WORLDS OF ADVENTURE 
THE YEARLING 

READING FOR MEANING, 4-9 



Merrll 1 

McGraw-Hill, PnpcMMKick 

Scholastic 

Scholastic 



Science Research Assoc* 
Science Research Assoc, 
Science Research Assoc, 



Silver Burdett 



Harr Wagner-Fleld , Ed. 



EDL 



A,E.P, 

Holt 



8th GRADE PRINT LANGUAGE ARTS MATERIALS 



'itle 



Author 



ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS - (Play) 

ACROSS FIVE APRILS 

ADVENTURES FOR READERS, Book 2 

ALL AROUND AMERICA THROUGH LITEMTURE 

AMERICAN OBSERVER 

A>ffiRICAN SHORT STORIES (Supl. Adoption) 
AMOS FORTUNE, FREE MAN (Supl, Adoption) 
APRIL MOVING (Supl, Adoption) 
BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING 
THE CALL OF THE WILD 

A CHRlSTmS CAROL (in ALL AROUND Al^RICA ) 
DIARY OF ANNE FRANK - (Play) " ~ 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



Sherwood 
Hunt 



Globe Pub, , Sterner 

Yates 

Fast 



Jack London 
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(Sup I , Adoption) 



KHnLISH 2600 

I'TFTKKN AMKRTCAN ONI^-ACT PUYS 
ri'fMDKTAL POEMS 

IMMORTAL POi-MS OF THF FNCLISH l^NGUAnF (Supl. Adoption) 

JOl^N^^Y trknlain 

JOURNHYS INTO AMERICA 

nUL LIGHT IN THE FORFST (Supl. Adoption) 
Tlli!: MANY I'ACES OF THE CIVIL WAR (Supl. Adoption) 
OLD YFLLFR 

ON TO OREGON ^Supl. Adoption) 

OREGON ClJRRICULUMi ( Language Rhatorlc I & Literature ID 
THE DTI ER AMERICA (Supl/ Adoption) 
THE PEARL 
POETRY USA 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
flADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
IIASCAL ^ 
READERS* DIGEST 
READ MAGAZINE 

REFLECTIONS ON THE GIFT OF A WATERMELON PICKLE 
SCHOLASTIC UNITS (Courage, Frontiers), SCOPE 
SRA READING LABORATORY III 
SRA SPELLING LABORATORY Illb 

SHORT STORIES- "The Lottery," ''The Old Man at the Bridge," 
"Occurence at Owl Creek Bridge j" "A 
Christmas Memory^" "Love Letters of Smith" 

STOP, LOOK AND WRITE 

STOr^Y POEMS 

SUCCESS IN READING, #3, 4 & 5 
SHANE 

TRIFLES^-a play (Supl, Adoption) 
THE WORLD OF POETRY (Supl. Adoption) 
THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 



(Published by Scholastic Magazine) 
(Supl, Adoption) 



Koaolka 
WilliamH, ud , 



Richtur 
Wir s tein 

Morrow 

Holt, Rinehart 

Harrington 

Steinbeck 



Hackat t 
Nortii 



Scott ForesTnan 
Scholastic 

Science Research Assoc, 
Science Research Assoc, 



Untermeyer, ed 



Glaspell 
Globe Pub, 



9th GRADE PRINT LANGUAGE A_RTS MATERIALS 



ADVENTURES IN READING 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE SPEGKLED 



ANIMAL WAm 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES 

CURRENTS IN POETRY 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

ENGLISH GRA^^^R & COOTOSITION 

EXPLORING THE FILM 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 

FIFTY GREAT AFRICAN SHORT STORIES 

FOUR NOVELS FOR ADVENTURE 

THE GOOD EARTH 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

GREAT SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 

GREAT TALES OF ACTION & ADVENTURE 



3AND AND OTHER STORIES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
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Paperback 



Faperback 
Paperback 

Dickens 



Paperback 
Paperback 



Paperback 
Paperback 
Paperback 
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II, III 



r;(J7 f)h TO MOIiHRN ENGLTSIf 
lfAW71{0RMK'S SHORT STORIKS 
THH liTDDf-N PERSUADF-RS 
IfUCKLHBI^RRY FINN 

tmt'IOktal poems 
introduction to the poem 
legends of^ktng arthur 
light in the forest 
ltterary cavalcade 
lost horizon 

PMY: LOST IN THE STARS based on CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE MOST DANGEROUS GAm 

THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER AND OTHER STORIES 

0, HENRY STORIES 

OLD MALI AND THE BOY 

OLD MAN AND TtlE SEA 

'niE OPEN BOAT 

THE OUTCASTS OF POK^R FLAT 

THE PEARL 

POCWlTBOOK of SHORT STORIES 
THE POETRY OF ROCK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
PROJECT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOYffilNT 

READER^S DIGI5ST AND ADVANCED SKILL BUILDERS, I 
ROAD ROCKET ' 
ROMEO AND JULIET (Perma-Bound or in Adventures In 

Blue Ed j " ~^ ~ 

ROUGHING IT 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
SCOPE 

SCHOLASTIC KIT ON MIRRORS 
SHANE 

SHORT STORIES: "The Children* s Story," "The Silver 
"The Monkey^s Pax^," "Cast of Amontl 
"God Sees the Truth But Waits," "Ha 

(A) THE SINGLE PEBBLE 

STORIES FROM THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

STORIES OF THE NORra 

STORIES SELECTED FROM THE UNEXPECTED 
STORY POEMS 
STREET ROD 
STUDENT WEEKLY 
SUCCESS IN READING 
TACTICS 

THE TAraNG OF THE SHREW 
TEN TOP STORIES 

Tl^JENTY, GRAND, GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES ^ 
WESTS IDE STORY 
A WORLD TO DISCOVER 
WORLDS TO EXPLORE 
THE YELLOW SUBMARINE 



Corbin 
Paperback 

Mark Twain 
Paperback 



MagaEine 



Paperback 
Paperback 
Paperback 

Papexback 

Mimeographed 

Paperback 



Paperback 



& IV 

Paperback 
Reading ^ Shakespeare 



Scholastic 
Scholastic 
Scholastic 



Butterfly, " 
llado," 
ircut " 



Paperback 
Paperback 
Paperback 
Paperback 
Paperback 

Silver Burdett 
Scott Foresman 

Paperback 
Paperback 



Paperback 
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REFERENCES FOR ALL LEVELS 



T i t ] e 



Author or Source 



AN ANTIIOLOCY FOR YOUNG WRITERS, MGredith, RobGrC C 
BE A BETTER READER SERIES ^ Nlla Banton Smith 
CLASSROOM PRACTICES IN TliACHING ENGLISH, 1967-1968 

The CiEch report of the NCTE conmlttea on promising pra 
COMPOSITION: MODELS AND EXERCISES 

ENGLISH 7, 8, 9, COOTOSITION & GRA^^'^R, General Editors 

Wm, W. West (Overheads for each section) 
ENGLISH TODAY & TOMORROW, Guth^ Hans P. 

THE EXCITEMENT OF WRITING, A, B, Class, Hardbound 138 pp. 
$2.25 

EXPLORING THE FIHI, William Kuhns & Robert Stanley 
HOLT, RINEHART DICTIONARY 

HOOKED ON BOOKS: PROGRAM & PROOF, Fader, Daniel N. & 

McNeil, Elton B, 
HOW THE NEW ENGLISH WILL HELP YOUR CHILD, Shugrue, Michael 

IDEAS FOR TEACHING ENGLISH GRADES 7»8«9 

(Teacher's Reference Book) 
TOTRESSiONS IN ASPHALT, Sheffey & Collier 
imROVING ENGLISH CO^ffOSITION, edited Arno, Jewett, 
An NEA - Dean Langmuir Product ion , Paperback, $1 
THE INDUCTIVE TEACHING OF ENGLISH - Reprint 
MAINSTREAM SERIES IN READING 
READING INCENTIVE SERIES 
^>SCHOOLS WITHOUT FAILURE, Glasser, William 
A SWMER PROGRAM STRESSING LOGIC AND RHETORIC, Grasser, 
Elsa R., Director of Project Baltimore Public School 
^^TEACHING AS A SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY^ Postman, Weingartner 
THORNDIKE-BARNHART JR, DICTIONARY 
VANGUARD 

VOICES: An anthology of poems and pictures , Paperback 

WEBSTER COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER'S NE(^J WORLD DICTIONARY 



National ToKtbook Cd, 
Prentice llnll 

ct ices , 

Harcourt 3 Brace & World 
Ginn & Co, 



Bish 
50 



Prentice Hall 
NCTE #22406 

Geo, A, Plaum Pub,, Co, Inc. 

Berkley Medallion Book 

Family Life Library , Assoc* 

Fress^ , 75o 

NCTE, 1966 

Ruth Reeves 3 Ed, 

Scribner 

NCTE #31101 

The English Journal, Feb, 
Chas, Merrill Pub. Co, 
McGraw-Hill-Webster Division 
Harper & Row, 1969 
NEA Comp. Center 

Delacorte Press, $j,95 

Scott, Foresman 
Rand McNally Pub, 
Geoffrey Sunmer field , Ed, 



WRITING IN ACTION 
Robert C. 



(Work test for young writers) Meredith, National Textbook Co. 



Iwery teacher should read this book. 
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HTATKMHNT OK PlilLOSOPilY KLCiARDING THE USK 01- I'lLM^ 



Tiiis is nn ngc of imogu-bombardmGnt--ri ''visual*' ago wlicrc ndvf r t i HtMiiLMi Lh , 
picLorinl mngozLnos, television, moviuR, nnd other vlsualH confront: us clnily. 
IL is n "sound" ogc^ whurc the noise of trHfflc, radios, television sDts, rt^- 
cord plriyurs, and other sound -makers nifike the Gnvironmcnt throb wLth electron- 
ic cmcrotichiiint * Stitchal Paige once snid, ''Don't look back. Something niay 
he gfiining on you.-' Today, \m can say, "Don't look now. You might be over- 
vjhelmod." Yet it is a problem and a coiTiTiitment for teachers^ insofar as they 
are able, to help students to understand and to cope with this compleK en= 
vironmcnt. Exclusive emphasis on print and personality, while ignoring other 
media that students will be encountering throughout their lives, is intellectual 
myopia, if not stuffy prejudice that rejects important segments of our time, 
v/hile avoiding a recognition of the po;^er of media to shape perception and 
bohavior. Print is CGrtainly a part of today's scene, a major part, but it 
is scarcely the only medium that merits Intelligent consideration by English 
tenchcrs. We cannot escape the language of images or ths need to understand 
and to come to terms with that languagG. Disregarding the dimenstons and 
perspectives that various media can add to the study of English is unfortunate 
for tlio students, even though it might provide a secure and inflexible frame of 
rufyrunce for some tuacher. 



-Taken from Film Study and the Engl ish TeaGher , by David A. Sohn, Indiana 
' University Audio-Visual Center, 1968. 
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Nf)N-fn<Ai)K|) NON-PKIN!" ^t\Tt^!UALH . (doKpi Ll- tlio two nut^a 1 1 vuH ^ tli i h Ih n wvy poH i - 

t: 1 suet: Ion) 

FILMS 

The I'ollowlng rilms are nil tnterustlng filniJi that can he uHcd for n vn r i - 
t' ty of purposes in tlie Hnglish c Icissroori. 

ThiH list of films was hard to conic by, for many people are reluctant to 
tell other people about their favorite films. They nr^ afrnid chat other 
tenciijrs mtghd use the films Indiscriminately and thereby lessen the im'- 
pact of the film .v^hen it reachas tlieir classroDm, Building wide coordina- 
tion of film use would alleviate this problem to some cKtont, and .^o 
urge all buildings to adopt this safeguard. 

Films Ava liable from IKD 

-Pigs FB9975 

^'^The Cow FA 904A 

-' The Neighboring Shore FB9404 

-Rnansliower FB9446 

v^The Pond FA 5849 . 

'VGiass FA5489 

-Clay or the Origin of the Species FA 9374 
^-Leaf FA 9 9 On 

-i^treet to the World FB 5471 
Oecurrence at Owl Creek Bridge FB 254B 
'^Language of the Mute Swan FB 9458 
-Cattleman: a Rancher'e Story FB6801 
^^Desert FB376 

Red Balloon (As of this printing it has not been given a catalogue number.) 
Sorcerer's Apprentice FB 7050 
Dream of Wild Horaos FA 285 B 
Hailstonos and Halibut Bones FA 6643 
-Four ArtiBts Paint a Tree FB 9569 
-The Desert Community FB 9076 
. Autunin Color FA 6962 
Autumn Pastoral FA 8996 
Time of tfie Horn FA 9387 
Waters of Yosemito FA 9568 
Pacific 231 FA 0263 
iiunter and the Forest FA 600 
Sea Fever FA 9384 
Fiddle De Dee FA^ 6862 

Daily Life of the B020 People FB 382a 
-Building a Boat on the Niger FA 37 6A 



^^Annotated on pages 131, 132, 133, 

Note: the symbol FA preceeding a film number maans that it is a short film 
usually less than ten minutes long. FB designates a longer film. 
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"On 1 on Fnrming 
."Hunting Wild Dovoh 
'''Hiver People oT Mali 
-Herding Cnttlt; on tho Nlgor 
Afriynn Vi Lingo Life Sorlos 

I'ilms Avallnblu froui Other Sources 

-Animnl Fnrm Contumporary Film^ 

"Nelglibors Canndian Film IBoard 
Cattle Kflnch Canadian Film Board 
Corral Canadian Film FSoard 
Why Man Creates Kaiser Aluminum Company 

-The String Bean McGraw Hill 

''■'Tliu Weapons of Cordon Parks McGraw Hill 

-Flavio McGraw [iill 

Film Sources 

Brandon Fi 1ms 

«ee Western Cinema Guild 

Films Incorpora ted 
2129 Broadway 
Portland, Oregon 97232 

Ideal lectures 

234 F. 12th Avenue 
f^ortland, Oregon 97214 

Oregon Fducation Association 
1530 S W. Taylor 
Portland, Oregon 97205 

Oregon Ktate Film Library 
Coliseum 131 
i^.orvallis, Oregon 97331 

Universal Films 

5023 M 11, Sandy Rlvd, 
Portland, Oregon 97213 

Western Cinema Guild 
381 Bush Street 

San Francisco, California 94104 



-Annotated on page 131 ^ 132 ^ 133 
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Thn Cow 



AnnoUaLlonH of St*luctud I-'llnis 

The Nu l ^iihoring H iioru 

A vUualU^.ation of a pocMn by W^ilt Wliitmnn. Tho thviuv 
conci-rnH wlint will 1 ivu on nfttT mnn dies. 

A non-vorbnl film that consists of carefully edited sequences of cows 
pfrforming various functions. j)on ^ t worry, they ieavQ some runetlonH 
out. Good for teaching the non-vorbnl nature of film, oditing, point 
of view and the vulgnrncss of gum chcvjing. 

Most of tlic film Hhows glass being blown by skilled craftsmen nccompnnied 
by a delightful musical score. There are also some shots of wine battles 
being produced on a production line juxtaposed. The conflict between 
the individual as a creator and our mass produced society is readily 
apparent. 

Dai ly Llfo of the Bozo People 
Buildin g a Boat" on the Niper" 
Onion F armin g 
Hunting Wild Doves 
K iver Peo pl e "of Mali 
jjerding Ca tt le on th e Nigo r 

All of these films have no narration. For start- 
ing open ended discussions they are suberb. They 
also are interesting as films. They cmpha&ize the 
non-verbal nature of films and are beautifully 
edited. They are also useful in combating creep- 
ing ethnocentrism. If semi-naked women embarraHM 
you J preview the film before you order it. Not 
all of the films contain such shots^ but some do. 

^AlLLL^^a "^ ^ Ranche r ^s St ory 

A superb film that deals with the conflict between 
human values and businass expediency. While 
building to a lump-in-the-throat climax it uses 
much non-verbal communication, interesting points 
of view and a good deal of the subjective camera 
technique . 

The Pond 

This film is primarily useful as an example of how narraCion can deva^ 
^tate the non-verbal impact of the film. Show it first without sound 
and then again with sound. Every student will probably agree that a ' 
cliche-ridden narration is a hindranca to any film. 

.The De sert 

While this film is primarily useful as a science film, its strong 
emphasis on survival could make it useful in correlation with the 
study of literature having the same theme. The photography Is 
beautiful. 
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Thu Dt-^^t' r t: C omni un 1 Cy 

~"" Agnin, tills ih primnrily a scicmco rilm, hue nt iCs conclu- 

sion -it asks thi! qiic'yCion, ''How will man'H Cnmporing nlLLM' 
the duHurt un vi ronnHMT t ? " The* Cilm couid bo sjvvy uJieful 
i\H n Lnkt* dfr for n writing assignment;. 




HLra ut: C o th o World 

ThiH filmj which uxplores the contrast botwcHMi n snicill boy^ 
ow n i im i t e d e n v i r o nin e n t and the larger world that ho p e r - 
cuivcH dov/n nt the v/ater fronts is excellent for n liliii 
study unit. The work is iniaginntive and points up Hucli 
Gssontials in the grammar of a iilm as framing, panning > 
shot angles J dissolves ^ fade outs and zooming. 

C 1 ay or the Origin of the Species 

This film is very heavily usedj so don't 
count on giving your students their first 
exposure to it* It is composed of sequence s 
in which a clay liimp is animated. The lump 
tnkes on many forms that very roughly paral= 
lei the evolutionary process. It is great 
for stlmulnting all types of activities* 
Although the film is humorous ^ it is also 
msaty* 

V our Art i s t s Pa in t a T r e e 

This is not a typical Walt DisnGy production. It 
shows how four artists ^ who happen to be on Disney's 
staff 5 paint the same tree. The results ar© star ti- 
ling and vividly show that in creative venturoSj 
there are no right ansv^ers. Be yourself. 

i la i 1 s t one s and H a 1 ibu t Ijqn QS 

Although this film was designed for use in ele- 
mentary classrooms, you may find tc useful in 
your own curriculum. It portrays colors in verb- 
al and visual images ^ and is quite imaginatively 
donCp 

The La n guage of the Muto Swan 

A science film on non-verbal commun ica t ion , it is 
also applicable to the English curriculum. It 
shows how swans communicate even though they liava 
no vocal apparatus. Liberally sprinkled through- 
out the film are quotations from Moliere and Hans 
Christian Andersen* 

The Leaf 

This film, follows a leaf that is blown from a tree on its journey to 
Its final resting placG, Shot in th© Canadian Rockies , this film is . 
marvelously scenic. The editing is skillful and gives the illusion 
that Odysseus had nothing on this leaf* As a synibol hunting exer- 
cisejthis film could be superb. 
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how ( ' r 

A Kiimmer downpour is filmud an It offactF; t\w countrysidr nnd tluMi 
thu city. Tliu contrriHt in vi'ry appnr<=^nt nnd could be \iHod ns n 
writing ni^Hignmont. Thu film Ijcih no narrntion nnd npptuiiH to tlio 
viuwep n« wull his intellect. 

The pigs living in a pon surroundd^d by lush green countryside are photo^ 
grnphGd intimntnly if not lovlnyly. A thoroughly involving vi.^ual expurl- 
ence^ this filrri shows the power of the camera to interpret and distort 
experience. All of the old tired glichds about pigs will come ronring 
through your mind n.a you warch it, A musti 

Neiglibor.s 

This film depicts the symbolic and ironic v^ay in which the struggle 
of two neighbors over n flower can destroy the flower itself. Tlie 
short .Htory "The Interlopers-' correlates beautifully. 



The String Bean 

An elderly apartment dweller in Paris plants and nurturoB n 
string bean. The loving care she give the plant llluatratcs 
the human need for purpose in life. 

Th e Weapons of Go rdon Park^ 

Parks ^ a Negro photographer and writer, tolls how 
he has found the camera and the typewrLtor to be 
his most effective tools in defining hts own 
blackness J and the Black experience in America, 



i'lavlo 



This is the suory of c\ young Brazilian boy who is suffering from malnu- 
trition In a city slum* He attempts to care for his brothers and sih* 
ters while his parents work, ThU film goee nieely with the _WeaponH of 
Gordon _Parks * 
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Rl^CORDS 



33 urn: 

Al Icq ' s Rug^^nunint - Arlo (JuEliriL^ 
H li r^ingeDay H - 'L'iiu Daot^s 

WcadncHcJny Horn In Tii rGG A.M . - Simon & Garfunki^I 
Pii rHuiy , Rqh umnry T hymQ - S iiiion & GatfCunkel 

Sound of Si lencQ - Simon ^ GainHmkol 
Booken - Simon and C^arfunkt^l 
n^ya £f FuCuru Pn^gsed - Moody Blties 

X'lE ^^*M1 IDiL Emm " '^'^i^ t^Inmns and the Papas 

Th£ Beflt lea - Thu Buntlcs 

KevolvGr - The BeaCLes 

Maglc^il Mys tQry Tour - The Beatles 

£ur^ant f^2RttLt liH^^lZ llS.2£ts- C lub rkind ^ The Ben ties 

Brlng ln ' ^t A 1 1 Back Home - Bobby Dylan" 

The Tinies They Are A 'Chang in ' ^ Bobby Dylan 

Cirts Prom A Fl ower Ga rdun - Donovan 

The Ynrd Wen t: On J^revor - Richard Harris 

McArthur Park - Richard Harris 

iliiaS. 9)1 Brightly - Procol linrem 

Crown or Cr oa tion - Jefferson Airplane 

Ballad Record: Barre Toelken- Oregon Currlculuni - Holt, lUnehart and 

Wins ton 

45 Is: 

"Lather*' ^ Jafferson Airplane 

"Sky Pilot'' - Rvlc Burden and The An ima 1 s 

"Small Circle of Prionds" - Phil Ochs 

"liGy Mr. Tambourine Man"-- The Ryrds 
"Buaanne'- - Noel Harrison 
"Hey Jiibe" The Beatles 
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GADGICTS 



Tcjletrainer Phones - can ba usad with creativo dramatiGs nncl 

role playing^ Qven for nroas such aK usagD. 
A great duvice for producing tho ploy Sorry 
W rong Number ^ 



Dry Mount Press - can be used in making colored transparencies 

which might be shown in sequence to ncconipciny 
a tape racording of a student *s poems. 



Listening Posts - effectively used for slower or less able read- 
ers to aid in developing reading skills, ns 
well as to provide an opportunity for nil 
students to share litGrature and allcviatu the 
frustration factor for the low reader. 
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